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“LEA & PERRINS’” SAUOE, 
PRONOUNCED BY CONNOISSEURS 


“TEm ONLY GoonpD savcgsz,” 


It intproves appetite am@ digestion, and i unriviilled 
for ité flavour. 


In consequetité of thie inctéaséd thm bé? of imitations it id Heéessary to 
Ask ror “LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE. 


*.* Sold Wholesilé and fot Bapott; by thé Phoptibtbrs, Worcester, 
Messrs. Crossz & BLACKWELL, Léndon, and by Druggists, Grocers and 
Oilmen generally throughout the world. 


Ste the Names, LEA & PERBINS, on all Wrappers and Labels 
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ALES ARE OF THE 
HIGHEST PURITY, 


ee T, IGOR ING 
ee PROPERTIOS. & B DATN ng 
FOR THEIR DELIO oy OF 


Sparkling, refreshing, and nowrishitié. 
| To be had of the Principal Retailers. 


Siakitts TRADE MARK, AS OfHER BRANDS ARF FREQUENTLY SUBSTITUTED. 
BréwWeties Edinburgh. Established 1749. London Stores, Belvederé Road, 8. #. 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1967. 


PURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
TABLE DELICACINS OF THE HicHEST QUALITY. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
GROSSE & BLACKWELL, 
PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 
Proprietors of GAPTAIN Wart®s ORIENTAL PIGRLE, GHRRY PASTE, ahd ottier Continents 


Are sold Retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale at the Manufactory, 


‘SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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Part XLII, New Senizs.— Jonz, 1872. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. 


INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS. 
SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED 


Is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons suffering from Influenza; the 
first two doses generally arrest the progress of this distressing complaint, and a little perseverance 
completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, as well as recent ones in Adults, will be removed by a 
few doses (frequently by the first); and Asthmatic persons, who previously had not been able to lie 
down in bed, have received the utmost benefit from the use of 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED, 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1$d. and 2s. 9d. each. 




















To H.R.H. the 
Princess of 
Wales. 


To Her Majesty 
the Queen. 
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From the “IRISH TIMES.” 


“H.R. PRINCESS LOUISE.—Messrs. O'Reilly, Dunne, and Co. have been favoured with an order from H.R.A. 
“the Marehioness of Lorne for some of their rich double Irish Poplins. When we have mentioned the name of this 
“ Firm it is unnecessary to add anything regarding the beauty and elegance of the Fabric.” 


O’REILLY, DUNNE, & Co., 30, College Green, Dublin. 
IRISH POPLINS. IRISH LINENS. 


Patterns sent Post-free. Parcels delivered Carriage Paid. 
N.B.—Patterns of LUSTROUS BLACK POPLINS, as supplied to Her Majesty the Queen. 


CHLORALUM 


THE . 


HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


HARMLESS AS COMMON SALT.—SAFE, ODOURLESS, AND NON-POISONOUS. 














CHLORALUM, CHLORALUM POWDER, AND CHLORALUM WOOL 














are active deodorisers, and invaluable in ‘stamping out’ fevers. 


CHLORALUM WOOL. 
ihe NewStypticand Antiseptic Surgica! 
in pound and half-pound ' 
packages, at 6s. per lb. and 1s. samples. 


CHLORALUM 


|) Is the met active snd harmless puri- 
| fier for Lebies’ feeding bottles, beer | 
| casks, dairy vrensils,&e. CHLORALUM | 
has been found to remove bat smel ‘2 
which are not readily at'acked by oiler 
deodorisers. A vewly-painted room or 
is rendered habitable by tne 
suspension of cloths dinped in Chlor- 
alum, or the exposure of basius con 
taining the hgquid. Moreover, Chioralum 
removes the strong odour of 
karlic. and other agents, which some- 
times affects Lhe sweetness of cupboards, 
Meat-safes, larders, anu oiler places iu 
OWellings. 

CHLORALUM is sold in quarts, 2s.; 
Pints, Is.; half-pints, 6a. 
gallon, 5s. 
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CHLORALUM POWDER 
Is not caustic, nor hurtful in any way, 
and aibiough it absorbs iuvlsture, ib 


DOES NOT DETERIORATE 
KEEPING. 


| Dressing. 
BY 
CHLORALUM WADDING in sheets. 


It isa most ¢legantand powerful pre- | Price 2s. 6d. 
peration, t fur the 

Cisagreeable disiniectants which have 
lisposal of 


Arie a substisute 


| 
CHLORALUM WOOL and WAD- 
hitherto Deen placed AL tae ¢ 
the public and the medical profession. 
Lhe objects aiined at to the manutacture 
of Chioralum Powder tave been a 
uullorm thigh strength aud cheapuess. 


Sample casks, containing about 1 ewt., 


antiseptic for use in the treatment of } 
wounds, foul ulcers, bed sores, fostid 
| cancers, discharges of all kinds, and te 


By the! for 15s.; 4 cwt., 8s. 6d.; anu in 6d. and | Peutralise fever poisons in beds or in 


ls. packages. the sick chamber. 


CHLORALUM COMPANY, 


Nos. 1 and 2, Great Winchester Street Buildings, London, E.0. 
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| DING is an absorbent and astringent || 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LENFIELD 


ST A, RC E. is the only kind used in 
. Her Majesty's Laundry. 
If there are any Laprxs who have uot yet used the CLENFIELD STARCH; 


they are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out the directions 
printed on every package, and if this is done, 


They will say, like the Queen’s Laundress, 
IT IS THE FINEST STARCH THEY EVER USED. 


When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH seethat you getit it 


AS INF ERIOB | KINDS ARE OF FTES SUBSTITUTED FOR THE SAKE OF hus xTEA A PROFIT 











KINAHAN’S . LL. WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most eoheadl old mellow ain is the very 


CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 


in Quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy. 


Note the Words “ KINAHAN’S . LL. WHISKY” 
ON SEAL, LABEL, AND CORK. 
New Wholesale Depot, 6a, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 


QUININE WINE, 


> 
AS SUPPLIED TO THE SICK AND WOUNDED DURING THE LATE WAR. 

The many and expensive formsin which this well-known medicine isadministered toooften prec lude its adoption as 
a general tonic. The success which has attended “ WaTERS’ QUININE WINE” arises from its careful preparation by the 
manufacturer. Each wine glassful contains sufficie nt Quinine to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have WaTERS’ QUININE WINK, for the result of Chancery proceedings a short time 
since elicited the fact that at least one unprincipled imitator did not use Quinine at ail in the Manufacture of his wine. 
All grocers sell WATERS’ QUININE WINE at 30s. per dozen. 


WATERS & pinnae Original Makers, Worcester House, 34, Eastcheap, London. 


__AGENTS, L EWIS & Co., WORCESTER. 


OpeMAN HANK DUL—USWIN ext ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 


effective and in-iananeous that grey hair 
is coloured permanently a vatural brown 
or black the moment it is toucned by the ESTABLISHED FORTY YEARS AS THE MOST 


dye, leaving it perfectly clean and soft 
as before the application. In cases at AGREEABLE & EFFECTUAL PRESERVATIVE FOR 
-5s. 6d., 10s. 6¢., and 21s. Sample case * ; : 
2s.6d. By post 40 stamps. i THE TEETH AND GUMS. 
tay Ce ee eo et eee ee Sold universally in pots at 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 


URICOMUS FLUID, for GOLDEN HAIR, alla imal 
: harmless as pure water, has the ro, | 
astonishing power of quickly imparting a i es | JEWSBURY and BROWN, Manchester 
,rich golden flaxen shade to hair of any 
colour. Its patronage has caused many 


imitations. — 6d., 10s. 6d., and 21s, A BLAIR’S GOUT & RHE UMATIC 
UNWIN & ALBERT, ae \ PILLS. 


24, PICCADILLY, “L 3 i . ; : ‘ 
PERFUMERS to the ROYAL FAMILY. A ak preparation is one of the benefits whici the 
\ science of modern chemistry has conferret upon 
mankind; for during the first twenty years of the present 
century, to speak of a cure for the Gout was considere od a 


j romance; but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine 
is so fully demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from 
persons in every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims 


ti 2 resent 
purify the blood, rectify the digestion, stimulate the liver bn as one of the most important discoveries of the p 
and kidneys, and comfortably regulate the bowels. When 
coughs, colds, fever, influenza, rheumatism, and other! These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
ailments abound, these pills should be taken occasionally by | during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
every one, to kee p the blood and system free from the , attacking any vital part. 


seeds of such epidemics as sometimes ruthlessly rage when . ¢ 
precautionary measures are slighted. Pda all Medicine Vendors. Price 1s. 14d. and 2. 9d. 


ASTOUNDING CURES 
Of INDIGESTION, WIND, BILE, GOUT RHEUMATISM & IMPURITIES OF THE BLOOD, are daily achieved by 


RICHARDS HEALTH RE ERY 


b A VsGKTABLH PILL. Of all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. & 2s. 9d., or from 24, Featherstone buildings, W.C., for 14 or 33 stamps- 












































ADVERTISEMENTS. 3 


FOR THE HAIR. | A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


F ) =) As ¢ yy with HAGAN'S MaGNoLia 
MrsS.A.Allen's f fi) BALM, all other preparations recom- 
WORLN’S ita + mended as cosmetics are either unsatisfac- 
HairRestorer. | tory or injurious. This celebrated article 
is composed of vegetable materials which 
are not only harmless, but eminently 
—— || | adapted to promote the health of the skin. 
Forlsiwr&Chiévwts/ | If the face is disfigured with blotches, | 
pow seurf, freckles, tan, or any dis- | 
—— | ploration or eruption produced by heat, 
ThreeShi dus t, sea-air, etc. the Balm will speedily 
| remove the blemish, and impart softness, 
is transparency, @ roseate tinge, and a pearl. | 
ike lustre to the complexion. The Mag- || | 
nolia Balm is sold by all Chemists and | 
| Perfumers, price 3s, per Bottle. 


EUROPEAN DEPOT— 
. HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 
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SalesOffices’ 
ewYarkUS, 


40 YEARS. 


» LONDON ENC. 
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ESTABLISHED 














ONLY SIXPENCE PER BOX. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, BY CHEMISTS, GROCERS, OIL AND COLOURMEN, IRONMONGERS, &c. 








ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 
CONTAINS 


A NEW SERIAL STORY, 


ENTITLED 


THE YELLOW FLAG, 


By EDMUND YATES, 
Author of “BLACK SHEEP,” “NOBODY’S FORTUNE,” &c. &c. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND may be obtained in Weekly Numbers, 2d. each, or in Monthly Paris, of all 
Booksellers, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


~ PRICE F s. . 6d. 


THE EUPHRATES VALLEY RAILWAY, 


By W. F. AINSWORTH, M.A., Pu. D., F.S.A. F.R.G.S., &e. 
Reprinted from “ Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine.” With Map. 


London: ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street, E.C.; and ROBERT JOHN BUSH, 
Charing Cross. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


OR 


APARTMENTS 


CASH PRICES. 


Illustrated Price Catalogue, with Terms, Post Free for Six Stamps. 


_ 249 & 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 



































4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


~ GROSBY’S 
BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXIR 


1s SPECIALLY rReEcomMMENDED 
BY SEVERAL EMINENT PHYSICIANS, AND BY 


DR. ROOKE, Scarborough, 


Author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” and has been used with the 
most signal success for Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Spitting 
of Blood, Shortness of Breath, and a!) Affections of the 
Throat and Chest. 

Sold by all respectable Chemists and Patent Medicine 
Dealers, in Bottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d. and 11s. each, and 
Wholesale by JAS. M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough. 

Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on 
“ Diseases of the Lungs and Air-Vessels,” a copy of which 
cau be had GratTis of all Chemists. 


CHLOR 








THE ANTI-LANCET. 
IMPORTANT FACTS. 


It is now admitted by every well-educated medical man 
that depression of nervous power is the cause and con- 
sequence of disease and death—a truth which was publicly 
made known in the “ ANTI-LANCET” nearly thirty years 
ago. Of this work more than half a million copies have 
been published. Respecting it, the late distinguished 
author, Sheridan Knowles, observed :—“ Jé esl Gn tn- 
calculable boon te every person who ean read and think.” 
From this book—which contains 168 pages—Invalids suf- 
fering under Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Pulmonary Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, and 
all complaints attended with partial or general debility, 
may learn how these diseases can be relieved or cured. It 
may be read with much advantage by the depressed in 
spirits, the exhausted by mental or physical toil, the infirm, 
the nervous, and the aged. A copy may be obtained gratis 
of most respectable Chemists, or direct from the Author, 


Dr. ROOKE, Scarzorovesr, 


on forwarding address and two penny stamps for postage. 


ODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWN B’S 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderiul and valuable remedy ever discovered 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Conghs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toc thache, Meningitis, &c. 


: From Loxp Francis Conyycnam, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th becember, 1868. 
* Lord Francis Conyngham, who thistime last year bought some of Dr. J. Cellis Browne's Chiorodyne from Mr. Davenport, 


and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have ha!f-a-dozen bottles sent 


at once to the above address.” 


“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a dispatch 
ng fearfully, 


from her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been ra 
and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODY NE.” 


See Laxcet, Ist December, 1864. 


CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS. 
CauTion.—Vice Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLiis BROWNE Was, undoubtedly, the Inventor of 
CHLORUDYNE;; that the story of the Defendant, FREEMAN, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been 


sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1854. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. 


None is 
CHLOKODYNE” on the Government Stamp, Overwhelming Medi: 


genuine without the words “ Dr.J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
‘al Testimony accom; anics euch bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer: J. T. DAVENPORT, 36, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
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A_{CUSTARD 


Is now used by all respectable families for making delicions Custards and Blanc Manges 


add Lie 


-and nothing can be 


more agreeable to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed Fruits. 
Sold by all Corn Dealers, in 1d. and 2d. packets, and 6d. and 1s. tins 
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LBAKING J POWDER, 


Makes Delicious Bread, 


‘>t Dp “ ont ot 
Vium Puddings, and ail 
> 


xinds of Pastry Light, 


i] | 
dit 5 ° : 
iff Sweet, and Digestible. 
nny Sold everywhere in 1d 
€ 


iS 
i ‘d., icd., aud td. packets, 
and 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., and 


ds. boxes. 
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JOSEPH “CILLOTT’ S 
STEEL PENS. | 


Sold a by all deale rs s throughout the World. 











ICE SAFES AND WENHAM LAKE ICE, | 


The WENHAM LAKE ICE Company’s celebrated Prize 
Medal REFRIGERATORS, and new Duplex REFRI- 
GERATOR, Registered, fitted with water tanks and 
filters, combine every real improvement, and are unequalled 
for simplicity, efficiency, durability, and economy. The 
New Double-wall Ice-Water Pitchers, American Ice Butter 
Dishes, Ice-cream Machines, Seltzogenes, Champagne 
Frappé Pails, for use with the Improved Freezing Powders, 
and everything connected with freezing of the best, cheapest, 
most modern, and reliable character. Wenham Lake Ice 
delivered in town for less than 1d. per lb.; or packages of 
2s. 6d., 5s., 98., and upwards, forwarded into the country by 
“goods train” without perceptible waste. Illustrated price 
lists free at the sole office, 


WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 
125, Strand, London, W.C. 


“KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, 


Fifty years’ good character represents something worthy 
of serious consideration. 


(Corner of Savoy Street.) 








KAY"’S WORSDELL’S PILLS 
have been before the public half a century without any 
drawbacks as to their uninterrupted careor of usefulness 
| to individuals and families. 
Sold by all 
Medicines, at 1s. 14d., 2s 


Chemists and other Dealers in Patent | 


| 
. 92., and 4s. 6d. each. 


'89, HIGH HOLBORN, 


THE LONDON SEASON. — 
To all who court the Gay and Festive Scenes, 
the following are indispensable. 


ROWLANDS’ iidasean OIL 


Is a delightfully fr-grant and transparent preparation for 
the Hair, and as an invigor+tor and beautifier beyond all 
precedent. Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d., and 21s. per bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 


For the Skin and Complexion, is unequalled for its rare and 
inestimable qualities, the radiant bloom it imparts to the 
Cheek, the softness and delicacy which it induces of the 
Hands and Arms, and for removing cutaneous defects, 
Price 4s. 6d. and 8s 6d. per bottle. 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, or Pear! Dentifrice, 
For preserving and beautifying the Teeth, strengthening 
the Gums, and for giving fragrance to the Breath. Price 
2s. 92. per box. So'd at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 


_*s* ASK FOR “ ROWLANDS' ARTICLES.” 


GLASS SHADES. 
GLASS FLOWER VASES, 


Glass Flower Troughs, 


AND 
SILVERED GLASS PLATEUX 


FOR 


~~ Dinner Table Decoration. 


FERN CASES 





| AND WINDOW CONSERVATORIES. 


CLAUDET, HOUGHTON, AND SON, 


LONDON. 








LITHOGRAPHY. 


E. J. FRANCIS, 4 & 22, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


os oe PRINTING. 


E. J. FRANCIS, 4 & 22, TOOK’ S COU RT, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


EDWARD J. FRANCIS, 


Phote & Chromo Lithographer & Letter-Press Printer, 
ESTIMATES by ret 
LITHOGRAPHIC AND GENERAL PRINTING, 


NEWSPAPERS, | BOOKS, | MAG: ame 8. 
CH ANCKRY BILLS, PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS, | PAMPHLETS, 
T RACTS. | SERMONS, CATALOGUEs, 
POSTERS, SHOW CARDS, HANDBILLS. 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF COMMERCIAL AND ARTISTIC LITHOGRAPHY, 
4 & 22, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE, EC. 





Forwards n of post for all kinds of 





























ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CRAMERS’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ORGANS. 


PRICES FROM £12 TO £125, 


RAMERS, the sole Manufacturers in England, have invented and patented a new reed 
valve, which imparts a rapidity of articulation equal to that produced by the percussion 
action of the Harmonium, ‘Lheir veiled Bourdon, a new invention, largely increases the 
tone as compared with the ordinary Bourdon stop, while it has a surprising roundness in 
its quality. A new octave coupler has also been registered, which acts without adding to 
the weight of the touch. ‘The vox humana stop has likewise been introduced. Besides 
these improvements, CRAMERS’ American Organs possess a peculiarly agreeable and 
mellow qnality of tone, which distinguishes them above all kindred instruments. 


CRAMERS’ HARMONIUM GALLERY, 201, REGENT ST., W. 


CRAMERS PIANOFORTES. 


THE LEADING INSTRUMENTS MANUFACTURED BY CRAMERS ARE— 


THE PIANETTE, 


FROM 23 to 34 GUINEAS; 
Certainly the most durable and serviceable Pianette made. 


THE MIGNON, 
PRICE 40 GUINEAS, IN ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT 
(Registered), in size between the Pianette and the Cottage. Besides the Check Action, this Instrument has 


brass studs and steel bridge, giving great power and brilliancy to the tone. 


THE BOUDOIR OBLIQUE, 


PRICE 50 GUINEAS, 
More convenient in size, more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and more elegant in appearance than 
any Pianoforte hitherto made, and of which the leading Musical Journal writes,—“ The best fifty guinea 


Oblique Pianofortes ever produced.”— Orchestra. 


THE UPRIGHT GRAND, 


PRICE 70 GUINEAS 
Of this speciai pianoforte a writer in the St. James’s Magazine of Feb., 1869, in an able article on Pianos in general 
remarks:—* The tone is certainly very fine, and those who have no room in their houses for Grand Pianos, would do 
well to try the new instrument,” 
Public Opinion of Feb. 20 says:—“‘A new construction, patented by Messrs. Cramer and Co., which produces a 
richness and amplitude of vibration strongly resembling the great piano. Certainly, inits power of tone, capacity for 
producing delicate nuances of expression, and general precision, this instrument marks an important stage in the 


process of piano ae THE BOUD OIR GRAND, 


6 FEET LONG, 90 GUINEAS, 7 FEET LONG, 130 GUINEAS. 


Cramers’ Organs for Church and Chamber. 


The following Instruments are always kept ready for sale, can be heard by intending purchasers, and 
erected at their own residences within a few days from the time of purchase, avoiding the usual three or 
four months’ delay necessary to build the Instrument after the order is given:— 

CABINET ORGAN, No. 1.—60 pipes, in stained pine, three stops, £31 10s. 
CABINET ORGAN, No. 2.—156 pipes, four stops, in pine, 65 guineas, in black walnut 70 
guineas, in oak 80 guineas, and in dark mahogany 85 guineas. 
9 


CABINET ORGAN, No. 3.—20 pipes, seven stops, two manuals, 2 octaves of pedals, in 


pine, 95 guineas, in black walnut, 100 guineas, oak, 105 guineas, and mahogany, 110 guineas. 
CHANCEL ORGAN, No. 1.—212 pipes, five stops, 14 octaves, pedals, in plain pine case, 80 gs. 
CHANCEL ORGAN, No. 2.—381 pipes, nine, stops, two octaves, pedals, two composition 
pedals, 135 guineas. 
CHURCH ORGAN, No. 3.—Two manuals, sixteen stops, 597 pipes, eight composition pedals, 
280 guineas. 
CHAMBER ORGAN, No. 1.—156 pipes, four stops, two octaves, pedals, 70 guineas. 
CHAMBER ORGAN, No. 2.—256 pipes, six stops, two octaves, pedals, two composition 


pedals, 115 guineas. 
CHAMBER ORGAN, No. 2a.—3i8 pipes, nine stops, 2} octaves, pedals, two composition 
pedals, 150 guineas. 
ALL ORGANS LARGER THAN THE ABOVE, BUILT ACCORDING TO SPECIFICATION. 


CRAMERS’ PIANOFORTE GALLERY 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 


207, REGENT STREET, W. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





SELECT NEW SONGS, 


SUNG AT ST. JAMES'S HALL AND THE PRINCIPAL CONCERTS. 


I LOVE MY LOVE. Ciro Pinsuti. 4s. 


} Sung by Made. LIEBHART. A charming Song; easy to sing, and effective in the Drawing Room 
_— or Concert Room. 


GOOD NIGHT, SWEET MOTHER. M. Diodonato, 4s. 


Sung by Madame FLORENCE LANCIA, at Mr. Santley’s Grand Concert. Editions in D and F. 


THE BETTER LAND. Ch. Gounod. 4s. 


Will be sung at Sir Julius Benedict’s Grand Morning Concert, Floral Hall. 


THE DAYS ARE PAST. Jacques Blumenthal. 4s. 


The newest Song by Blumenthal, the Poetry by Barry Cornwall. 


OH, WILLIE, BOY. COME HOME. Virginia Gabriel. 4s. 


Sung by Miss FENNALL, at the Countess of Dartmouth’s. 
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Part Song, repeated at Mr, Henry Leslie’s Benefit Concert, St. James’s Hall, May 30th. 


| LORD WHOM MY INMOST SOUL ADORETH. PRAYER. Dr. 
| Ferdinand Hiller. 4s. 
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ESMERALDA. W.C. Levey. 4s. 
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FURIADO, &c. Published in three keys, D, E. F. 
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BOSCOBEL. A New Novel. 


| BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
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By MADAME KIBRIZLI MEHEMET PASHA. Demy 80. 
CONCERNING JOHN'S INDIAN AFFAIRS. By ROBERT H. 


ELLIOT. Demy Svo. 
HE ELEVENTH EDITION OF 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. By JOHN FORSTER. 
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By EDMUND YATES, 

AUTHOR OF “BLACK SHEEP,” “‘ NOBODY’S FORTUNE,” 

} > 

CHAPTER III. HOME SWEET HOME. 
FasHion, amidst the innumerable changes 
which she has insisted on, seems to have 
dealt lightly with Great Walpole-street. 

It may be that she has purposely left it un- 

touched to remain an example of the heavy, 

, solemn, solid style of a hundred years ago, 

| astriking contrast to the “ gardens,” “ cres- 

cents,’ “‘ mansions,”’ all stucco, plate-glass, 

'and huge portico, of modern days; or it 

| may be that finding it intractable, unalter- 

_ able, unassailable, she has looked upon it 

as a relic of barbarism, and determined 

altogether to ignore its existence. Anyhow 
| the street is very little changed since the 

days of its first erection; it still remains a 

long, and, to those gazing down it from 

either end, apparently interminable line 
of large, substantial, three-storied, dull- 
| coloured brick houses, stretching from 

Chandos-square in the south to Guelph 

| Park in the north, so long, so uniform, so 

| unspeakably dreary as to give colour to 

the assertion of a celebrated wit who, on 
his death-bed moaning forth that “ there 
is an end to all things,” added feebly, “e 
cept Great Walpole-street.” 

_. In its precincts gravity and decorum 
have set up their head-quarters; on many 
of its door-plates the passer-by may read 
the names of distinguished members of the 
faculty, old in age and high in renown, 

| pupils of Abernethy and Astley Cooper, who 
with the first few hundreds which they 

| could scrape together after their degrees 
were obtained, hired, and furnished, as a 
first step to professional status, the houses 
| in which they still reside, and in which 
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they have since caadiel so many thou- 
sand tongues, and passed the verdict of life 
or death upon so many thousand patients. 
Youth must be resident here and there in 
Great Walpole-street, as in other places, 
but if so, it is never seen. No nurse- 
maids with heads obstinately turned the 
other way drive the pleasant perambnu- 
lator against the legs of elderly people 
airing themselves in the modified sunlight 
which occasionally visits the locality; no 
merry children troop along its pavement; 4j 
from the long drawing-room windows hung |f 
with curtains of velvet and muslin issues 
no sound of piano or human voice. A\l- 
though there is no beadle to keep in- 
violate its sanctity, the street-boy as he 
approaches its confines stops his shrill 
whistling, and puts his tip-cat into his 
pocket; the “ patterers” of the second edi- 
tion pass it by, conscious that the rumours 
of war, or of the assassination of eminent } 
personages, will fall flat upon the ears of 
the inhabitants, while even the fragment- } 
ary announcement, “ Elopement— young | 
lady—noble markis,” will fail in extracting 
the pence from the pockets of the denizens | 
of the lower regions in this respectable 
quarter. 

It is essentially a carriage neighbour. 
-| hood, with ranges of mews branching out 
of, and running parallel to it; and the 
vehicles are quite in keeping with the street 
and with their owners. Besides the doc- 
tors’ broughams, high swinging chariots, 
now scarcely ever scen save on drawing- 
room days or in carriage bazaars, with huge 
hammercloths and vast emblazoned panels, 
are there common enough. Roomylandaus, } 
broad barouches, with fat horses, the leather { 
of whose harness is almost invisible beneath | 
the heavy silver plating, coachmen in curly 
white bob-wigs, and giant footmen gor- 
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geous in hair-powder, all these are to be 
found in Great Walpole-street. 

Money, money, money! it all seems to 
say. We have money, and we will take 
care that you shall know it. We will not pay 
enormous rents for poky tenements in May- 
fair, or straggling caravanseries in Ty- 
burnia ; we do not expend our substance in 
park-phaetons or Victorias any more than 
m giving “drums,” or “‘at homes.” We 
have, during the season, several dinner- 
parties ; at which the wine set before you 
does not come from the grocer’s or the 
publican’s, but has been in our cellars for 
years; several musical evenings, and one 
or two balls. We go to the Opera three 
or four times during the season, occasion- 
ally to the theatre, frequently to a classical 
concert, or an oratorio; but we would as 
soon think of attending a prize-fight as a 
pigeon-match, or of prohibiting our woman- 
kind from going to church, as of taking 
them to listen to comic songs in a supper- 
room. We are rich, which you may be; 
but we are respectable, which you are 
not! Vaunt your fashion as much as 
you please, but the home of moneyed de- 
eency and decorum is Great Walpole- 
street. 

Six o’clock on an October evening, with 
a chill damp wind howling at intervals 
through the funnel made by the opposing 
lines of houses, is not the time in which 
this locality looks its best. Ifit is dreary 
in the spring brightness, in the summer 
sunshine, it is doubly dreary in the autumn 
decadence, when the leaves torn from the 
trees in Guelph Park mix with the dust 
and bits of straw and scraps of paper which 
gather together in swerving eddies in every 
possible corner, and when in most of the 
houses the shutters are still closed, and the 
blinds have not shed the newspaper cover- 
ings in which they have been enwrapped 
during the absence of the inhabitants. In 
one of the largest houses of the street, how- 
ever, on the particular October evening 
in question, no such signs of absentec- 
ism were visible; the whiteness of the 
broad door-step was unsullied, the plate- 
glass windows were free from speck or 
spot, the dwarf wire blinds in the dining- 
room stood rigidly defiant of all criticism, 
and the muslin curtains in the drawing- 
room seemed to have lost all the softness 
and pliancy of their nature, and hung stiff, 
and white, and rigid, as the gaunt and 
bony hands which from time to time 
pushed them on one side, as the blank and 
colourless face which from time to time 





eered through them into the street. These 
feeds and that face belonged to Mbs. 
Calverley, the mistress of the mansion. A 
thin, spare woman of fifty years of age, 
with a figure in which were angles where 
there should have been roundmess, and 
straightness of outline where there should 
have been fulness. Her silk dress was of 
an undecided fawn-colour, and im place 
of any relieving white collar, she wore a 
wisp of black net round her throat. Her 
face was long, with a large straight nose, 
prominent eyes of steely blue, anda long 
upper lip, between which and its thin pallid 
companion there gleamed a row of strong 
white teeth. Her thin scanty iron-grey 
hair was taken off from her forehead above 
the temples and gathered into a small knot 
at the back ; such an expanse of colourless 
flesh, such a dull level waste of human 
features unrelieved by the slightest scintilla 
of interest or sympathy ! 

In her prim, flat-soled creaking shoes, 
Mrs. Calverley walked to the window, 
pushed back the curtains, and looked out 
down the silent street ; then, with a sound 
which was something between a sigh of 
despair and a snort of defiance, she returned 
to the low prie-dieu chair worked in wool, 
but covered with a shiny, crackling, yellow 
substance, and arranging her scanty drapery 
around her, interwove her bony fingers in 
her lap and sat bolt upright, staring rigidly 
before her. All the furniture in the room 
which was capable of being covered up 
was clad in a uniform of brown holland, 
the chairs were dressed in pinafores, the 
big broad sofa had a loosely cut great-coat 
of the same material; even the chandeliers 
had on holland bags. There was no light 
in the room, but the gas lamps in the street 
were reflected from the bare shining rose- 
wood table, from the long grand piano- 
forte, from the huge ormolu clock tick- 
ing gravely on the mantelpiece, from 
the glass shades enshrining wax flowers 
and fruit, which made such a poor pre- 
tence of being real, and from the old- 
fashioned handsomely cut girandoles. By 
the chair in which Mrs. Calverley was 
seated stood aframe of Berlin work ; in the 
middle of the hearth-rug before the fire- 
place—fireless now, and filled with a grim 
pattern of cut coloured paper—lay a stufied 
white-haired dog, intently regarding his 
tail through his glass eyes, and apparently 
wondering what he had done in life to be 
consigned to such a degraded position. 

A quarter-past six, half-past, a quarter 
to seven, ring out from the neighbouring 
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church, and at each sound of the chimes Mrs. | slipped out, but the servant announcing 


Calverley rises to her feet, creaks across to 
the window, looks forth, creaks back again, 
and resumes her stony position. At length 
there comes a half-timid ring of the bell, 


which she recognises at once, straightens | 


her back, and settles herself more rigidly 
than ever. A few minutes after, the draw- 
ing-room door opens, and a voice, the 
owner of which cannot be seen, is heard 
saying, “‘ Dear me, all in darkness, Jane ?”’ 

Mrs. Calverley makes no reply, but rings 
the bell, and when the servant appears, 
says to him in a thin acid voice, ‘‘ Youcan 


light the gas, James, and now that your | 


master has come home at last, dinner can 
be served.” 

Upon this remark, Mr. Calverley’s only 
comment is a repetition of‘‘ Dear me.” He 
is a middle-sized, pleasant-looking man, 
with fair hair, slightly sprinkled with grey, 
grey whiskers, light-blue eyes, and mar- 
vellous pink and white complexion like a 
doll. A gentlemanly-looking man in his 


plain black frock-coat and waistcoat, grey | 
| only add another to the long catalogue of 


trousers, black silk cravat, and pearl pin, 
and neat buttoned boots. He looks rather 
nervously to his wife, and edges his way 
towards her round the table. When he 
is within a few feet of her he produces a 
newspaper from his pocket, and makes a 
feeble tender of it, saying, ‘ The evening 
paper, my dear; I thought you would like 
to see-—”’ 

“TI should ike to see you attempt to 
relieve the monotony of my life, Mr. 
Calverley, and not to leave me here alone, 
while you were doubtless enjoying your- 
self.” 

“My dear, I assure you I have come 
straight home.” 

“Did business detain you until after 
six o’clock in Mincing-lane P” 

“No, my dear, of course not till six 
o'clock ; I walked home, and on my way I 
jast looked in at the club, and a 

“At the club!” That was all Mrs. Cal- 
verley said, but the manner in which she 
said it, had its due effect. Mr. Calverley 
opened the leaves of a photograph album, 
with every portrait in which he was 
thoroughly familiar, and began to be ex- 
tremely interested in its contents. 

“Dinner will be ready directly,” said 
Mrs. Calverley; “had you not better wash 
your hands ?” 

“Thank you, my dear,” said the discon- 
solate man; “but I washed them at the 
cl ” He pulled himself up just in 
time ; the obnoxious word had very nearly 


| dinner at the moment, and Mrs. Calverley 
| laying the tips of her bony fingers in the 
| hollow of her husband's arm, the happy 
| pair proceeded to the banquet. 

It was a good dinner, handsomely 
served, but Mr. Calverley can scarcely be 
| said to have enjoyed it. At first he audibly 
asked for wine, but after he had been 
| helped three or four times, he glanced hur- 
| riedly across the long table, at the other 
| end of which his wife was seated, and 
| furtively motioned to the butler by touch- 
ing his glass. This pantomime and its re- 
sults were soon noticed by Mrs. Calverley, 
who, after glaring at her husband for a 
moment, gave a little shiver, and said : 

“Tt is of no use paying Doctor Chip- 
chase his fees if his advice is to be scouted 
in this manner; you know what he said 
| about your drinking wine !”’ 

“My dear, I only - 

“You only fly in the face of Providence, 
Mr. Calverley, and behave unjustly to the 
office in which your life is insured. You 





weaknesses and moral cowardices, by the 
| constant display of which you render my 
| life a burden to me. I am sick of talking 
|to you myself. I shall write and ask 
Martin to come and stay with us for a few 
wecks, and see what effect his influence will 
have upon you.” 

“T am sure I shall be very glad to see 
Martin, my dear,” said Mr. Calverley, after 
standing up reverently to say grace on the 
removal of the cloth; “he is a very good 
fellow, and és 

| “Don’t talk ofa clergyman of the Church 
| of England in that way, Mr. Calverley, if 
| you please; ‘ good fellow,’ mdeed! My son 
| Martin is a good man, and an ornament to 
| his calling.” 
“Yes, my dear, ofcourse he is; preaches 
| an excellent sermon, does Martin, and in- 
tones quite musically. I should like to see 
| him a little more cheerful, I mean a little 
| less ascetic you know; take his wine more 
| freely, and not look quite so much as if he 
| was fed upon parched peas and filtered 
| water.” 

“You are profane, as usual,” said his 

wife. “ Whenever you touch upon any 
| member of my family, your temper gets 
| the better of you, and your uncontrollable 
| tendency to scoffing and scepticism breaks 
| forth. Perhaps you will not think it too 
much trouble to pass me the biscuits.” 

“My dear Jane!” murmured the wretched 

man, and after handing the silver biscuit- 
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barrel to his wife, he sat by, not daring to 
help himself to another glass of wine from 
the well-filled decanters before him, while 
the mere fact of seeing her munching away 
at the hard farinaceous food nearly drove 
him mad with thirst. 

When Mrs. Calverley had concluded 
this succulent repast, she rose from her 
seat, and, without taking any notice of her 
husband, creaked stiffly out of the room. 
John Calverley, lover of ease and tran- 
quillity as he was, scarcely regretted this 
little conjugal dispute, inasmuch as that if 
Mrs. Calverley had not, in consequence of 
the words that had passed between them, 
been on her dignified behaviour, she would 
have remained to lock up the wine. 
Whereas John managed to swallow two 
glasses of his favourite Madeira before he 
joined her in the drawing-room. 

It was not very cheerful in the drawing- 
room; the gas had been turned low down, 
and the principal light in the room, much 
softened and shaded, came from a reading- 
lamp placed immediately above the work- 
frame at which Mrs. Calverley’s bony 
fingers were busily engaged depicting the 
story of Jael, with a very rugged profile, 
and Sisera, the death glare in whose eyes 
was represented by a couple of steel beads. 
John Calverley, furtively wiping his lips 
after the Madeira, shambled awkwardly into 
the room, and could scarcely repress a 
groan at the ghastliness of its appearance. 
But the generous wine which he had drunk 
helped to cheer him a little; and after 
wandering to and fro in a purposeless 
manner, he approached his wife, and said : 

“Wont you play something, dear ?” 

“No, thank you,” replied Mrs. Calverley, 
“T wish to finish this work.” 

“It is rather a nice thing,” said John, 
bending over the production, and criticising 
it in a connoisseur-like manner; “ what is 
it all about ?” 

“It is well that no one is here to hear 
this lamentable display of ignorance,”’ said 
Mrs. Calverley, with a snort. “It is a 
scriptural story, Mr. Calverley, and is in- 
tended as a footstool for the church of St. 
Beowulph.” 

“Oh yes,” said John, nodding his head. 
“T know—Bewsher’s place.” 

“Tt would be more decent, as well as 
‘ more correct, to speak of it as the church 
in which Mr. Bewsher is officiating minis- 
ter, I think,” said Mrs. Calverley, with 
another snort. 

“To be sure, m 
said peace-loving die. 


dear; quite correct,” 
“ By the way, 


| 





talking about officiating ministers, perhaps 
you had better not ask Martin to come to 
us just yet; I have got to go down to that 
place in the North next week.” 

“ What place in the North?” said Mrs, 
Calverley, looking up. 

“What place? Why, my dear, Swart- 
moor, of course—the foundry, you know; 
that’s the only place I go to in the North.” 

“1 don’t know what place you do or do 
not go to in the North, or anywhere else, 
Mr. Calverley,” said his wife, sticking her 
needle into the canvas, and interlacing her 
bony fingers and sitting bolt upright, as 
she glared straight at him; “I only know 


this, that I am determined not to stand 


this state of things much longer.” 

“But, my dear “a 

“Don’t ‘ my dear’ me, if you please, but 
listen to what I have to say. 
married you, Mr. Calverley, to my sorrow, 


now some ten years ago, you were nothing | 


more than the head clerk in the house 
of Lorraine Brothers, which my grand- 


father had founded, which my father and |; 


uncles had established, and in which my 
late husband, Mr. Gurwood, had been a 
sleeping partner.” 

“T must say that——” 


“Silence, if you please, I will not be | 


interrupted. I took you from that inferior 
position, and made you my husband. I 
made you master of this house and my 
fortune. I raised you, Mr. Calverley. I tell 
you, I raised you, sir, from obscurity to posi- 
tion, from comparative penury to wealth; 
and what is my reward? Day after day 
you are absent from home at your counting- 
house in Mincing-lane. 
that, I suppose it is necessary, but I know— 
yes, I know, Mr. Calverley—this is not 
my first experience of men of business; I 
have been a grand-daughter, a daughter, 
and a sister of the firm, and though lat- 
terly Mr. Gurwood was not quite regular 
in his attendance, at least at one time he 
was an excellent man of business—so that 
I may say also the wife of the firm, and I 
know that business hours are over at five, 
and that my sainted father used then to 
come straight home to Clapham by the 
omnibus.” 

“You must allow me to speak, if you 
please; I will not be interrupted. Instead 
of which, I find you going to your club 
and dawdling there to the latest minute, 
often keeping my dinner waiting, and when 
you return home, your conversation is fri- 
volous, your manner light and flighty, and 
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wanting in repose, your tastes and habits 
evidently unsuitable to a person in the 
position of my husband. I have borne 
all this without complaint, I know that all 
of us mortals—sinful mortals—have a cross 
to bear, and that you have been bestowed 
upon me in that capacity! But, be a lone 
deserted woman when I have a husband 
whose legitimate business it is to stay at 
home and take care of me, I will not! 
These Swartmoor Works are all very well, 
I dare say, and I know you declare that 
they bring in a vast deal of profit; but 
there was profit enough in my father’s 
time without any of your iron works ; and if 
you intend to continue paying them a visit 
every fortnight, and staying several days 
away, as you have done lately, they shall 
be given up, Mr. Calverley—they shall be 
given up, I say! I may be of no more 
concern to you than a chair or a table, 
but I will not be a deserted woman, and 
these iron works shall be given up!” 
Those who had seen but little of the plea- 
sant-faced John Calverley, would scarcely 
have recognised him in the darkly frowning 
man who now strode forward, and crossing 
his arms on the back of a chair immediately 
in front of his wife, said in a very quiet 
bat very determined voice: 
“They shall not be given up! Under- 
stand that once for all—they shall not be 
given up! You may say what you like, 
‘| but I am master in my business, if not in 
| my home, and they shall not be given up! 
And now, Jane, you must listen to me, 
{| must listen to words which I never in- 
| tended to have said, if the speech you have 
| just made had not rendered it necessary. 
|| You have told me what you have pleased 
' to call facts, now I will give you my ver- 
| sion of them. When I married you ten 
years ago—and God knows you cannot de- 
| plore that marriage more heartily than I 
| do—I was, as you say, the head clerk of the 
firm which your father had established. 
|| But in his latter days he had been ill and 
| inattentive to business, and after his death 
your uncles, to whom the concern was left, 
proved themselves utterly inadequate to its 
| guidance; and ifit had not been for me, the 
firm of Lorraine and Company would have 
been in the Gazette. You know this well 
/ enough; you know that I, as head clerk, 
took the whole affair on my shoulders, 
| reorganised it, opened out new avenues for 
| its commerce, and finally succeeded in 
making it what it was when you first saw 
me. You taunt me with having been 
raised by you from penury to position; but 





you know that the whole of your fortune 
was embarked in the business, and that if 
it had not been for my clear head and hard | 
work, you would have lost every penny of | 
it. You accuse me of being light and fri- 
volous and unsuited to you, of being away 
from my home, though, except on these 
business expeditions, not an evening do I 
pass out of your society. In return, I ask 
you what sort of a home you make for me? 
what sign of interest, of comfort, of any- 
thing lke womanly grace and feeling is 
there about it? What reception do I meet 
with on my return from business? what 
communion, what reciprocity is there be- 
tween us? Every word I say, every remark 
I make, you either sneer or snap at! You 
are a hard, intolerant Pharisee, Jane Cal- 
verley! By your hardness and intolerance, 
by your perpetually nagging and worrying 
at him, you tried to break the spirit of your 
former husband, George Gurwood, one of 
the kindest fellows that ever lived. But 
you failed in that, you only drove him to 
drink and to death. Now I have said my 
say, have said what I never intended should 
pass my lips, what never would have passed 
them, if it had not been for your provoca- 
tion. I wish you good-night—I am now 
going to the club.” 

So saying, John Calverley bowed his 
head and passed from the room, leaving 
his wife no longer rigid and defiant, but | 
swaying herself to and fro, and moaning | 
helplessly. 





VERY STRANGE TIMES. 


Ir certain small quartos tell truth, the 
most wonderful years ever seen in this land 
of ours were the years 1660 and 1661, 
when the elements in turn became “ instru- 
ments of fear and warning,” in a manner 
calculated to fright the isle out of its pro- 
priety, or the people out of the isle. The 
recorders of these strange events vouch for 
their informants being all honourable men, 
so, for convenience sake, we will, for the 
moment, assume the tales they tell to be 
true; not wild hallucinations, or, worse still, 
pure inventions for the benefit of a political 
party under a cloud. 

Comets, meteors, triple moons, blazing 
stars, blood-running streams, earthquakes, 
and whirlwinds figure in the catalogue of 
omens dire, but these are mere trifies. Two 
suns rose over Somerset, each carrying a | 
mounted warrior within its circumference, 
directing the movements of two great armies 
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marshalled i in the heavens, one of which took 
the northern sun by assault, and caused its 
armed tenants to evacuate it; when the 
rival luminaries amalgamated, the rival 
legions vanished, and the sun set in such 
lurid splendour that the country beneath 
appeared like fields of blood and fire. At 
Horsham, a great light divided and dis- 
played two distinct armies, the amazed 
spectators beholding 

Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds, 

In ranks and squadrcns, and might form of war, 
until the descent of a thick fog, smelling 
strongly of villanous powder, hid the con- 
flict from their astonished eyes. Near 
Thame appeared a great light upon the 
ground, which gathered itself up into a 
pillar of fire, wherein could be plainly seen 
“an arm brandishing a flaming sword.” 
Strange noises in the air startled four bean- 
cutters at two o’clock one September morn- 
ing. One of the four had served as drummer 
in the king’s army, and his ear recognised 
the sound of the call, then of a battle, with 
clash of armour, much “ skreeking” and 
dying moans, the hubbub continuing until 
daybreak. Three honest Kentish men saw 
three blood-red clouds suddenly assume 
the forms of men, now on foot, now on 
horseback, dividing into parties, and en- 
gaging in fierce combats; these presently 
vanished, giving place to two mounted 
warriors, who, melting into nothingness, 
left the sky in possession of a giant phan- 
tom overshadowed by a gallows; and he, 
too, after triumphing awhile, disappeared. 
A pleasanter vision greeted some Lincoln- 
shire field-workers, who heard beautiful 
music coming from they knew not where; 
soon they descried a large yellow cloud 
filled by a crowd of armed men marching 


youthsanda multitude of children, the music 
rising higher and higher, until the mys- 
terious procession passed out of sight. 

The lesser lights could not set their 
watch in the sky without betraying belli- 
gerent propensities. Two stars, as big as 
the moon, appeared from under a fiery 
cloud at Ilford, and contended for supre- 
macy, until one grew smaller and smaller, 
and finally disappeared altogether, while 
its conqueror, increased in size and lustre, 
poured forth streams of fire and blood for 
a couple of .hours. Cornish folks were 
puzzled by the appearance of a large star, 
from which dangled the red-footed legs of 
aman. To this entered a square black 
thing three inches broad, taking up its 
quarters between the legs and the star; 





in military order, followed by a body of 








then a second star came, and drove the 
first comer from the sky. Three men 
going to Ware were smitten by lightning, 
after which the sky grew so bright they 
thought there must be a great fire raging 
not far off; while they speculated as to its 
whereabouts, the fire ascended into the 
sky, three stars falling from it as % went, 
and flooding the earth with light. An 
ex-captain of the Life Guards, travelling 
between Ilford and Romford in company 
with an attorney’s son, saw a fiery light 
issue from between two stars, take the 
shape of a bell, ‘as big as a candlestick,” 
and fall down before them, illuminating 
the way so that they could distinguish the 
smallest pebbles on the road. Another 
midnight wanderer witnessed a shameful 
assault upon the queen of night; a bodi- 
less arm striking fair Luna eight times 
with a sword, darkening her brightness 
with every stroke. May be it was indigna- 
tion at such treatment that impelled the 
moon to shine in Somersetshire without re- 
flecting the least shadow of hedge or tree, 
house or man. 

Upon Coronation Day a person of honour, 
being moreover a knight and the son of a 
recusant, saw the perfect representation of 
a fortified town in the sky, while another 
gentleman beheld Windsor Castle standing 
amid the clouds in company with two other 
castles, names unknown. After this it is 
not surprising to hear of six Yorkshire- 
men seeing two or three steeples and 
several cathedrals floating high in air, some 
burning, some rent in twain, some upside 
down ; or of some Sussex folks being bewil- 
dered by the appearance of three pulpits 
oceupied by men in black, until the said 
men—parsons, of course—were expelled 
by a party of armed men, the exhibition 
concluding with two phantom men being 
drawn ata cart’s-tail along the edge of a 
cloud. An inhabitant of “ Darkin in 
Surrey,” taking a waik one evening, beheld 
a strange cloud, and in it two churches, 
one in the form of a cathedral, very spacious 
and glorious, having upon it many goodly 
pinnacles. As he looked he thought it 
grew to a greater splendour and glory, 
glittering exceedingly. He saw, also, not 
far from it, another church, in comparison 
very mean, and specially observed that 
when the cathedral appeared most glorious 
the little church seemed most dark ‘and ob- 
scure, but plainly discerned a very bright 
star in the midst of it, and another between 
the two edifices. Then he perceived a puff 
of breath upon the stately cathedral, and 
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immediately it fell and vanished, while the 
little church with the star on it waxed 
more and more glorious, but “ upon some 
special occasion being called into his house, 
he saw not the end of it.” 

Among other aérial apparitions may be 
noted that of a lion standing over a party 
of reapers in a corn-field ; of a pair of lions 


in Devonshire; and of a lion, unicorn, and | 


bear in another quarter. The sailors in 
the Downs were startled one morning by 
seeing a lion in the eastern, and a dragon 
in the western heavens, engaged in a fierce 
fight, for the amusement, apparently, of a 
couple of giants. These, fading away, were 
succeeded by three naked men, airy castles, 
towns, and villages, finishing up with a 
terrific display of blood and fire. The 
master of a ship passing the Shingles saw 
a cloud rise from the ocean to a great 
height, and then let fall a long sword with 
fire issuing from its poimt, which, striking 
the sea, raised up a fearful storm. A 
wedding party, strolling on the banks of 
the Severn, saw a cloud rise out of the 
river, which opened and displayed a tall 
black man with a meagre face, running to 
and fro for a little while, and then giving 
place to a man on horseback, who retired 
to make way for a beautiful lady, who, 
after taking a stately walk, disappeared, 
and then the cloud itself dispersed into 
thin air. More curious still was the 
phantom on a white horse appearing in 
a cloud near Gloucester, for that descended 
into a meadow, careering therein with 
wonderful swiftness, to the dismay of the 
lookers-on, who turned and fled, while 
the object of their terror reascended into 


the cloud, and quickly sailed beyond their 
| . . . . . 
| appeared, an inscription in which the word 


view. 

One summer evening a Berkshire gentle- 
man saw an incredible number of divers- 
shaped, divers-coloured balls, as large as 
cannon-balls, fly from the sun in an easterly 
direction; the sun appeared to become 
stationary in the heavens, and looked like 
“a burning flame turning round a small 
cloud, faster in its motion than any wheel.”’ 
Three balls of fire fell from the sky, to the 
great alarm of sundry passengers by the 
Buckinghamshire waggon, but did not 
create half the sensation caused by one 
descending a chimney in Lewes, and plump- 
mg down in the parlour wherein sat the 
children and newly-made widow of one 
Mr. Dubble. This intruder into the 
domestic circle burned the parlour wains- 
cot, and then made its way through the 
ceiling into an upper room, where the 


defunct Dubble was laid out, finally taking 
its departure through the roof. The funeral 
was hastened, “and some of the neighbours 
confidently reported that the coffin which 


| was buried was very light.” 


Shadowy armies were not confined to 
the upper regions: About sunset. on a 
December day, certain people of Weston, 
near Montgomery, saw, only four hundred 
paces distant, a ghostly array of horsemen 
riding two abreast, mounted on steeds of 
bay, white, grey, and black; for half an 
hour they watched the phantom soldiers 
pass by, and when they had gone, sought 
in vain for any traces of the hoofs of their 
horses on the ground over which they had 
ridden. About the same time a mysterious 
troop of horse was met on the Dorchester 
road by a godly minister, which troop, our 
prodigy chroniclers opine to have been the 
same troop that was seenin Wales; although 
they naively remark, “there is a rumour 
that the county troop was abroad that day, 
but we have not time now to examine it— 
we shall leave the reader to satisfy himself 
of the truth of the reports, which at present 
we have not time or opportunity to do.” 
In May, 1660, a headless man clad in white 
appeared in Yorkshire, and was seen gal- 
loping across country, followed by an army 
of grey-coats, hacking and cutting a flock 
of sheep as they strove to escape through 
the gaps in the hedges, until a red-coated 
army came to the rescue, and drove the grey- 
coats away in utterrout. In Hertfordshire, 
aman, half white and half blood-red, was 
heard crying “Murder! Murder! Murder!” 
three times in a corn-field. St. Edmonds- 
bury rejoiced in a mysterious brass kettle, 
upon which a strange inscription suddenly 


‘**Moloch” was conspicuous. As to the 
rest of it, we are told “what the words 
were, it is not convenient to relate, it being 
of a dangerous consequence to publish 
them, fearing lest indiscreet persons, and 
ill-affected, should make an ill-construction 
and application of them; besides, we are 
not without some jealousy lest there should 
be something of sorcery in it.” 

An Oxford student was awakened one 
night by a noise like the noise of geese ; he 
arose and looked out of window, but could 
not see the disturbers of his rest. Return- 
ing bedwards, however, he was horrified by 
beholding a bishop in his lawn sleeves 
grovelling on the floor; he shouted out 
“* Murder,” and the spectre disappeared. 
Next night some of his fellow-collegians 
sat up with him; all of a sudden every 
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candle was extinguished, and the brave 
Oxonians fled instanter, leaving the mystery 
as much a mystery as before. Mr. Dun- 
combe, of Bury, made short work of his 
uninvited visitors, but then they were not 
ghostly ones, but merely a large party of red 
spiders that, climbing two great posts at his 
door, spun a web from one to the other, 
and “ wrapped themselves in it in two 
very great parcels.”” Mr. Duncombe laid the 
visitation to the account of some witch, but 
got rid of the spiders by lighting a straw 
fire under them. Mr. Martin, of Devonshire, 
was less fortunate. While walking in his 
own grounds he was attacked by a pair of 
ravens, and, although he kept them pretty 
well at bay, he took to his bed as soon as 
he got into the house. The ravens waylaid 
the servants despatched for the doctor; 
nevertheless the doctor came, but too late. 
What could a doctor do for a man when 
the church bell persisted in tolling for him ? 
For three hours before Mr. Martin died 
did the bell itself toll his knell, ceasing 
directly he had drawn his last breath. <A 
strange death, certainly. In “ Bochanon” 


county occurred as strange a birth—a 
woman presenting her lord and master 
with a hairy creature having two heads, 


one above the other, and the uppermost the 
head of alion. As soon as it was born 
this unwelcome little stranger ran up and 
down the house crying, “ Woe, woe, woe 
to the world,” until the disgusted father 
knocked it upon the head. “This is a 
certain truth !” 

All the prodigies we have thus far 
recounted occurred in the provinces ; but 
it must not be supposed that London did 
not enjoy its fair share of such wonders. 
Fiery darts flew over the City, St. Paul’s 
was overshadowed by clouds of blood; 
a bright star of extraordinary dimen- 
sions, encompassed by six others of smaller 
size, fell in Smithfield; a fiery sword, like 
that seen over Rome before it was taken 
by the Goths, threatened Hogsden ; a pillar 
of fire hung over Bednal Green ; mon- 
strous sturgeons were seen above bridge, 
and, “which is very ominous,” a great 
“porpus” leaped into a Thames waterman’s 
wherry. About five o’clock one morning, 
two credible persons living near Piccadilla, 
going across the field by Pall-Mall, heard 
a noise as though a pound of gunpowder 
had exploded, and looking up beheld a 
body of fire bigger than the moon, from 
which issued a stream of fire, “about a 
flight shot in length, and five feet in 
breadth.” Two besom-shaped meteors 





swept nightly over Wood-street. Looking 
down upon Smithfield, a flame-coloured 
lion, flourishing a tail like a fox’s brush, 
vomited clouds of yellow smoke, that 
gathered together and evaporated in flashes 
of lightning. When the quarters of seven | 
executed men were set above the City 
gates a bright star shone at noon-day over 
Aldgate for five days in succession, and 
from the ghastly mementoes upon Bishops- 
gate seven pillars of smoke ascended. 

On the 17th of April, 1661, a person | 
coming townwards from Kentish-town met 
two men near the Pindar of Wakefield, 
who told him to look behind him; on turn- | 
ing, he saw in the air the apparition of the 
Tower, and presently afterwards beheld 
the whole City portrayed in the skies | 
above him. Then it seemed to take fire, | 
and upon the top of one of the gates ap- 
peared the semblance of a man’s head on 
a pole. A strange apparition hovered above | 
the White Tower, and in June the moat of | 
the old stronghold was full of cakes of | 
blood, lying upon the mud when the water | 
was out, and showing through the water 
when the moat was fall. A cloud kept 
passing backwards and forwards between | 
Whitehall and the Parliament House, 
dropping fire upon each in turn. Over 
London Bridge were seen several aérial 
beasts, a nondescript monster, sundry 
male phantoms, four rainbows, and two | 
armies. 

Between seven and eight o’clock on the 
21st of March, 1660, very many citizens | 
of credit, if not of renown, became the | 
amazed spectators of a grand transfor- 
mation scene. First appeared a great 
cathedral with a high tower, and an oak 
with huge spreading branches, parted by a | 
mountain base uppermost. Out of the 
centre of the last issued a devouring | 
crocodile, which was successively trans- | 
formed into a furious bull, a fierce lion 
rampant, a bear, and a boar. As the boar 
vanished the mountain split in two, each 
part bearing a great beast, one being an | 
elephant with a castle on its back, the | 
other of too doubtful an aspect to be | 
identified, but resembling a lion more than | 
any other creature. The elephant melted | 
away, half a dozen men appeared and dis- 
appeared, and the lion changed into a horse 
and rider, coming orly to give place to an 
open-mouthed whale. Next appeared a | 
cardinal’s hat, then a formidable army | 
marching southwards, to meet another and 
join battle with it, and then without any 
discernible victory being won by either, 
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the opposing ranks became a confused 
cloud and so vanished. 

Are our readers at all sceptical ? If so, 
let them take warning from what befel 
an unbeliever: “Upon the 2nd of May, 
1662, an honest and credible person, living 
near the Falcon, on the Bankside in South- 
wark, having occasion to be on the water 
about Hreife, late at night, did discourse 
with the waterman about the Book of 
Prodigies, saying he never could see any- 
thing of that nature which that book did 
make mention of, neither could he believe 
there was any truth in those stories. 
While he was thus discoursing there ap- 
peared suddenly a very great fire upon the 
water, which gave a very clear light; and 
immediately they saw two ships coming 
very near them, and were sorely afraid 
that they should have been boarded by 
them, and thereof the waterman did bestir 
himself to get out of the way, but his boat 
was fast. He thought at first he was 
aground; but finding it was not so, he 
attempted again to row, but could not 
make his boat stir. The ships now being 
very near them, one of them was turned 
into the likeness of a very tall man, about 
twenty feet high. Upon this, the person 
in the boat, being extremely affrighted, 
fell to praying, and immediately the ap- 
pearance stood still, and was turned in on 
one side. They being very near it, and 
looking upon it about half an hour, pre- 
cisely discerned the form of its countenance. 
At length they plainly saw fire come out 
of its belly, and then it moved towards the 
Bankside, and there consumed away as if 
it had been a barrel of pitch.”” Meanwhile 
the other ship had taken the shape of a 
castle, and it was not until both had dis- 
appeared that the waterman was able to 
move his boat, and convey his converted 
fare to his destination. 

The circulators of these Munchausenisms 
certainly intended their readers to believe 
in them; whether they believed in them 
themselves we more than doubt. They 
wished to inspire their more ignorant 
fellows with the belief that the day of 
their triumph was at hand, and that these 
prodigies were so many signs of the good 
time speedily coming. Probably they 
thought such pious frauds no frauds at all, 
and had no hesitation, when their own 
invention failed, in having such things 
manufactured to order; just as dealers in 
articles of the sort now obtain any number 
of anecdotes of angelic infants and stu- 
pendously pious youngsters. It is strange, 





perhaps, that such stories should emanate 
from folks who condemned dramatic and 
literary fictions as ungodly, and who were 
never weary of reproaching their adver- 
saries with encouraging vain superstitions. 
Still we may hardly halloo. When a 
popular religious paper tells of a poor 
charwoman praying to be kept from the 
world, and soon afterwards losing her 
hand by an accident, thereby being made 
incapable of her usual work, and com- 
pelled to retire into an obscure garret, and 
live on the voluntary contributions of the 
charitable, and heads the story, Prayer 
Answered, it is plain we ourselves are not 
yet quite out of the wood, and therefore 
not entitled to laugh at similar freaks on 
the part of our ancestors. 





GARDENING AT LILLE. 


In early summer, the rhythm of the 
railway train from Calais to Lille beats 
pleasant music, though somewhat monoto- 
nous—a pastorale in A flat, imbued 
throughout with quiet sweetness, to be 
marked “dolce” if arranged for the piano. 
To my mind, it nearly marked the measure 
of Haydn’s “ With verdure clad the fields 
appear, Delightful to the ravish’d sight,” 
which I involuntarily kept humming to 
myself, as when one is haunted by the ghost 
ofatune. But it really is a well-sustained 
movement, allegro moderato, with ever- 
recurring themes (almost amounting to a 
refrain) of emerald pastures, lowing herds, 
slow-creeping streams, tufted pollards, tall 
elms, sometimes clustered into clumps, 
sometimes ranged in rectilinear rows, 
hedgeless fields of corn coming into ear, 
and market-gardens ontspread before the 
towns and villages. Such is the burden of 
the song—the hymn of labour which man 
addresses to a bountiful Providence. The 
occasional fioriture interspersed along its 
current, are patches of lilac-flowered pop- 
pies (grown to make salad-oil from their 
seed), sweet-scented areas of blossomed 
beans, and white lilies floating in every 
pool and river. The further you advance, 
the more cheerfully you find the earth to 
be singing with gladness. On quitting the 
main line of rail in order to take that which 
leads into the city, the locomotive makes a 
long ad libitum cadenza, the train mean- 
while counting a pause. The gap in the 
fortifications by which it enters Lille is the 
double bar which closes the passage. The 
whole strain has not been long enough to 
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tire, but quite long enough t make you | A change, too, has come over Lille and 
glad to listen to something new. its gardens; but happily it is a change 
Many people are like ly” to pass through | only in name, showing the transitory na- 


Lille this season, on their holiday trip ; for | ture of all things French. Lille, like most 
Lille is on the way to the Rhine and divers | important towns, towards the close of the 
other pleasant places. If fond of garden- | Second Empire, has been considerably de- 
ing, they may halt there with advantage | molished, rebuilt,and enlarged. The result, 
for half a day or so. Lille can show gar- | as it stands at present, is a happy com- 
dens untouched by the ruin which has de- | bination of the new with the old, still 
vasted those of Paris. Even supposing the | in the way of further compietion, Mean. 
poor Parc Mongeaux put to rights again, | while, the Rue Napoléon, really a noble 
who can forget that on that velvet sward. | street, has become the Rue Nationale, the 
so many men were fusillés, beneath that | Boulevard de |’ Impératrice is re-christened 
other smooth turf so many more were) the Boulevard de la Liberte—O Liberty, 
buried, and though it is said they were | what things have men done in thy name! 
taken away, they may be there still; that, —the Jardin de l’Impératrice is now the 
on the edge of that flower-border, the | Jardin de Vauban, and the Jardin de la 
wicked old woman sat down, refusing to | Reine Hortense—well, I am not quite sure 
budge further, saying that if she was to | that the Queen Hortense has been pushed 
be shot, she might as well be shot there ?— | aside to make way for any citoyen or 
and she was shot, together with her lame | citoyenne. The really old streets and places 
husband, who begged her, by letting him | retain their original names; and towns in 
hobble to the Place Vendome, to prolong | this part of France have often droll ones. 
his life by the length of that halting pil-| Lille has a Rue des Chats Bossus, a street 
grimage. No; the gardens of Paris “must | of hump-backed cats, while Saint Omer 
still be haunted; their flowers, for a time, | has a Rue de l’Ane Avengle, a blind ass 
must owe their brightness to having been | street. Lille also coincides with Saint 
manured with human blood. | Omer and Dunkerque (though not quite 
Poor Pare Mongeanx, once the trimmest | to so great an extent) in lodging work- 
of trim Parisian gardens; perhaps the most | people in cellar dwellings. There are cel- 
highly finished horticultural gem in Europe; | lar shops, even cellar flower-shops, cellar 
over-finished even, with the smooth elabo- | restaurants, and cellar tippling - places. 
rate hardness of a Flemish still-life picture, | Doth not Maria retail eatables by platefuls, 
or a bouquet of porcelain flowers! One| to be consumed subterraneously on the 
looked at it with the same sort of wonder- | premises, if such be the true interpretation 
ing curiosity as is excited by Chinese carv- | of “A la Cave Marie on donne & manger 
ings in ivory, or other efforts of patience | par portion?” Perhaps even this Maria, 
that have taken years to accomplish. Give | like Sterne’s, may whisper to some favoured 
me rather a broad effective sketch by one | customer, “Thou shalt not leave me, 
of our landscape-gardeners, from Capability | Sylvio.” 
Brown downwards. But there it was, com- The Grande Place of Lille is the small, 
paratively small, as one of the public walks | but sightly heart and centre which gives 
in the centre of civilisation; which small- | the impulse to a wide-spread circulation 
ness tempted its managers, instead of mak- | reaching extremities far beyond the circle 
ing it picturesque, to polish it up to the | of fortifications. On market-days it used 
highest possible pitch, with grass - plots | | to be crowded ; but the erection of spacious 
bright as any in the Emerald Isle, the result | covered markets in different parts of the 
of perpetual watering with artificial dew, | town, has relieved it of all inconvenient 
and with expensive plants lavished with a | plethora or congestion. Walk from the 
profusion which was called reckless, until | Grande Place up the Rue Nap—no, Na- 
it was discovered that the public money | tionale, and you will come to a public 
might be even more recklessly spent. What | garden, to the right, which is a sort of pre- 
say you, for instance, to a bed of caladiums, | face to the other gardens. Enter; look 
an oval guessed to be ten yards long by | round; and criticise. 
five yards across at the middle, costing to} The place is nicely kept, in respect to 
fill it from the most reasonable aaeneny. | neatness; some of the combinations may 
man’s, not much less than fifty pounds ? | be taken as experimental in point of taste, 
All that was. Fuit. It is only now be- | as all gardening must be, more or less. 
ginning to try hard to be once more its| There is a bed of white-leaved centaury, 
former self. with a broad border of Harry Hieover, a 
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dwarf geranium much in fashion in Paris 
before the war, with flowers approach- 
ing the orange nasturtium in colour. 
Mem. I am trying as a substitute for this 
centaury, both in masses and as a border, 
a native seaside plant, the horned poppy, 
Glaucium flavum or luteum, which has 
white, downy, deep-cut leaves, canary- 
yellow flowers, and a curious long seed- 
vessel, which gives it its name. This 
horned poppy, being perfectly hardy, de- 
serves the patronage of amateurs and all 
whom it may concern. Collect the seed 
during your seaside strolls; sow in the 
open ground, and prick out the young 
plants where they are to remain. 

There is a bed of double geraniums— 
scarlet Gloire de Nancy and pink-faced 
Madame Lemoinne; but they don’t tell as 
bedding plants. In wet weather, the faded 
heads of flowers, brown and mouldy, re- 
main upheld by the withered stalks, like 
used-up quids that had been tossed aside 
after exhaustion by some brave militaire. 
The only remedy for this is hand-picking, 
as soon as the flowers have lost their 
freshness. 

There you behold a bed of pansies whose 
flowers, singly, are good for little or nothing 
—ill-shaped, ill-marked, meagre, though of 
a clear, honest blue—but which are pleas- 
ingly effective as a whole, because they are 


all the same variety, and of the same iden- | 
| soon disappear. 


tical tint. Compare this with any col- 
lection of pansies (in which the object is 
to have the flowers as varied as possible), 
as seen from a distance, which you may 
remember beholding, and you will learn— 
though perhaps you knew it before—that 
mixed and parti-coloured pansies (that is, 
either of diverse colours in each flower, or 


a mixture of different self-coloured flowers | 


in the same bed), produce no effect beyond 
that of a dingy patch upon the grass. 
obtain from them any satisfactory result, 
in masses, you must combine, either in 
beds or in ribbons, selfs of the same iden- 
tical hue. 

In fact, one object in visiting gardens 


like this, is to study the effects of expe- | 
rimental combinations of vegetable hues, | 


and to glean hints respecting horticultural 
contrasts—to learn what low trailing plant 


will make a suitable carpet and under- | 


growth beneath taller specimens; what 
foliage-border will best become what middle 
of flowers. Those broad patches of grey 
produce their effect; so do those tufts of 


variegated-leaved dahlias ; so does that com- | 
bination of india-rubber shrubs and golden- | 





To | 


feather pyrethrum, the one above and the 
other below. How do you like that oval 
mound of glaucous-green echeveria rosettes, 
bordered with alternanthera, whose leaves 
are beginning to assume the hue of badly- 
pickled red cabbage? It is a floral salma- 
gundi, and decidedly curious. What do 
you think of that fringe of begonias on the 
shady side of a clump of shrubs? How 
do you approve of the employment of 
rhubarb as an ornamental plant? Is it 
not too suggestive of pudding and tart, to 
be made conspicuous in a place like this ? 
But as for that, you will see, in the town, 
angelica grown in boxes as a window 
plant—and a plant of dignified presence 
it is. 

At the very entrance of the prefatory 
garden, you may remark both the economy 
and the appropriateness of doing things 
well on a large scale and by wholesale. 
No doubt, both in private and public gar- 
dens, you have seen beds and grass-plots 
bordered by willow branches bent into a 
low arch by sticking both of their ends in 
the ground. By planting the foot of one 
arch in the middle of that preceding it, 
they are made to overlap each other, and 
the border becomes continuous. It makes 
a neat and pretty edging, with the double 
disadvantage that, if the willow twigs die, 
they rot, and if they don’t die, they grow. 
In either case, neatness and regularity 
Here, and in the other 
Lillois gardens, the walks, beds, and lawns 
are bordered by a similar edging; only 
instead of perishable or sprouting willow 


| twigs, it is made of durable cast iron. The 
colour acquired by exposure to the weather 


is not unlike that of seasoned bark, and the 
knots and natural roughnesses are imitated 
in the castings. 

This edging gives great finish to the 
grounds at an expense which must be 
moderate, considering the enormous quan- 
tity employed. In Paris, not only the Bois 


| de Boulogne, but the Buttes Chaumont, 
| the Pare Mongeaux, and other public parks 


and gardens, were edged with the very 
same material cast in similar pattern. 
Miles upon miles of it must have been 
manufactured for that purpose. It would 
have been curious to calculate how many 
hundred thousand tons of metal were then 
absorbed merely in edging the promenades 
of Paris. 

After due attention paid to our horticul- 
tural preface, on leaving it we have only 
to cross a road to reach the plot of garden- 
ground named after the Queen Hortense. A 
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little maiden crosses with us, a girl of the | shop keepers) employ the same to set off 
period and of the place, knitting her own | cream-cheeses and half-salt sardines. In 
stockings with such absorbed earnestness | fact, fern-fronds are the outward and visible 
that the ball of worsted falls from her pocket | sign of the delicacies to be obtained in 
unobserved, and, sticking ina bush, unrolls | what we should call “ Italian warehouses.” 
a clue which promises to thread the way | Note that some of the names Queen Hor- 
to some Fair Rosamond’s bower. We _| tense has given to her ferns, have become 
inform her of the accident; at which she | a little antiquated, and are not according 
gaily retraces her steps, and succeeds in| to Thomas Moore, F.L.S. Never mind 
rewinding her yarn untangled, before it | that; an acquaintance with synonyms is 


gets broken by passing carts and donkeys. 
She then calmly resumes her walk and her 
work, evidently quite as proud of herself 
as the smart, long-pinafored bourgeois 
children, sent out to take the air with their 
attendant bonne. 

The area laid out under the invocation of 
Hortense Beauharnais, is devoted to utility 
—in unconscious irony of that lady’s life, 
who was supposed to have a predilection for 
the ornamental. It is chopped up into small 
patches, which might serve as schoolboys’ 
or old pensioners’ gardens, only that every 
plant is labelled, and you find that the 
object is, if not exactly botany, at least the 
recognition of a certain number of plants. 


part of an amateur’s bounden duty. 
Another road to cross, and you step at 
once into what was the Jardin de I|’Impé- 
ratrice, until untoward events deprived it, 
or her, of that honour. For whose was the 
loss ; the garden’s or the empress’s? It is 
now Vauban’s Garden, the military genius 
who planned the citadel of Lille and other 
famous strongholds. To prevent the visitor’s 
making any mistake about the matter, at 
the very entrance he is confronted by a 
huge bed of Mrs. Pollock geranium carpeted 
with blue lobelias, on whose side, facing 
the entrance, the name of the individual 
to whose memory this park has been re- 





consecrated, namety, J. VausaN, is horti- 


And it is good to know the individual | culturally inscribed in giant letters, com- 
aspect of the vegetables which supply those | posed of sea-green asterisks of echeveria 
easily convertible articles, poison and me- | embroidered on a red-brown ground of 
dicine—henbane, belladonna, bittersweet, alternanthera. 

nightshade, foxglove ; the Socratic, nar- Here again we have the Parc Monceaux 
cotic, large, land hemlock, and the still | style carried out with the most elaborate 
more virulent water hemlock. It is good | finish; for the town of Lille is passing rich, 
to know plants which may be, though | and willing to spend its money on what it 
they are not commonly, turned to use, and | thinks money’s worth—and surely a hand- 
which may be, though prejudice often pre- | some public garden may be included in that 
vents their being eaten—good King Henry | category. Workmen are encouraged to 
spinach and sowthistle salad, the latter, | “fiddle away their time” on minutie that 
according to Evelyn, “exceedingly wel- | would elsewhere be disregarded. Look at 
come to the late Morocco ambassador,” that stalwart fellow in a blue linen coat, cut- 
and consumed at the present day with | ting the narrow grass border with his 


relish in the South of France. I fancy | pocket-knife. He will not have one blade of || 


that watercress is the only wild salad | grass anywhere a quarter of an inch longer 
eaten in England; on the Continent, the | than another elsewhere. Observe that bor- 
list is of a certain length. | der of Géant des Batailles roses, with every 
One of the first things Queen Hortense | branch pegged down close to the ground, 
presents you with is a small collection of | so that the flowers look like big red daisies 
hardy ferns. There is a Lomarie crenulata, | peeping just above the dark green foliage. 
small and pretty, which deserves extended | Opposite are borders of Souvenir de Mal- 
patronage. For the rest, there they are,| maison and Aimée Vibert (both white 
old familiar friends, “ sitting for their pic- | roses), treated in the same way. The effect 
tures,” as they say in jail of a new-come | is pretty ; but what endless pegging and 
prisoner, to the passing public, most of | trimming it necessitates! High keeping 
whom only care to know that the common | is spread over the place, like a mantle. 
bracken (not so easy as you may think to | Nevertheless, certain overworked points 
transplant into your garden) makes a/| made me think of a perfectly-clipped poodle 
pleasant and wholesome stuffing for beds; | dog, with his close-shorn reins, his curly 
that small fronds of the young male fern | mane, and the imperial tuft at the tip of his 
fringe the outside of a bouquet with suf- | tail. 
ficient elegance ; and that charcutiers(ham-| Analogous in design and execution is 
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the artificial brook crossed by stepping- 
stones, which you cannot fancy to be a 
mountain stream, however hard you try. 
Idem of the artificial rock and cavern hung 
with made stalactites which close the scene, 
also admitting the water between stepping- 
stones, to aid little boys in their search 
after sticklebacks. Of the beds, “‘ massifs,”’ 
gaudy or grey, interspersed about the 
park, I would diffidently observe that they 
are too high, too much like puddings boiled 
in a mould, or cakes richly decorated by 
the confectioner. If you cut into them 
with a spade, you would expect to find 
them filled with mince-meat or venison 
pasty. At public rejoicings, the town 
might convert them into sausage-rolls of 
Garagantuan proportions. 

Beyond the ci-devant Jardin de l’Impé- 
ratrice, Lille has also its Bois de Boulogne, 
a welcome walk or drive on a summer 
evening. But, s’il vous plait, as my cab- 
man says to his horse, don’t neglect to be 
wheeled, at a walking pace, along the 
Esplanade, with its rows of lime-trees 
hung with balmy flowers. Of all town- 
avenue trees, give me the lime, so sweet 
and so wholesome. Neither the sterile 
elm, ever gnawed by beetle-grubs, nor the 
acrid horse-chestnut, shabby before summer 
is closed, can compete with the perfumed 
health-giving lime. Is not a tisane, or 
ptisane, of lime blossoms the most recti- 
fying and restorative of all French herb- 
drinks? When the tree is cut down, does 
not its wood evoke sweet music when 
made into pianoforte keys—and played on 
by a cunning player ? 

Lille also possesses gardens not orna- 
mental, of a kind happily not common in 
Great Britain, our area not being studded 
with fortified towns. They are in a low 
style of art, for theyareinahole. Lille has 
a citadel renowned for its strength; the 
strength of the citadel lies partly in its 
ditches, which can be filled with water in 
time of need; but which, when nothing 
presses, are dry, with only a little run of 
water creeping slowly along their middle. 
The soldiers, tired of war’s alarms, seek 
their relief in cultivating as kitchen gar- 
dens the bottoms of these military ditches, 
which are enriched with sundry and divers 
deposits. Discarding the glories of their 
uniform, except their kepi and their madder- 
dyed pantaloons, they dig, and hoe, and 
plant, and weed, till the earth gives such 
glorious crops of vegetables as ought to 
make the old brick walls of the fortress 
smile and say, they had rather be pelted 





with potatoes and turnipsthan with cannon- 
balls. For the gallant gardeners, pacific 
virtue proves its own reward. They gain 
both an appetite and the means of satis- 
fying it. 

If your day at Lille is still too long, 
there is an ever-ready resource at hand 
for exploring the unknown in a foreign 
land, of which I often avail myself with 
advantage. Look out for any long-course 
omnibus, no matter whither it goes, for all 
is new to you. There are always some 
standing here near the Hotel de Ville. 
Mount on its top; let it take you as far as 
it will, and then let it take you back again. 
The penetrative power of the omnibus 
is something wonderful. As Herschel 
sounded the heavens with his telescope, 
you may sound terre incognite by means 
of your omnibus. 

A welcome refuge on a rainy afternoon 
may be found in the picture galleries in the 
Hotel de Ville. The Museum of Natural 
History is in the Lycée, once Imperial. 
Among the pictures are some good and 
curious originals, and not a few fair copies 
of world-renowned paintings. Good copies, 
like good engravings, are always instruc- 
tive. Besides which, the visitor feels less 
insulted by a picture labelled, “ D’aprés 
So-and-so,” than by an impudent daub 
calling itself Titian or Raphael. The 
drawings and studies by masters, old and 
new, are deserving of a careful inspec- 
tion. There are two pictures (Nos. 104and 
105), signed G. Courbet, the demolisher 
of the Vendéme Column. Would it sur- 
prise him if some avenger of the column 
were to put his foot through each of those 
pictures ? 





OLD LOVE. 


Tue broad sword loses its glitter 

As it hangs in the ancient hall, 

Rusted and blunt grows the keen-edged blade, 
That once so gallant a champion made, 

As it weed from the castle wall. 


The jewel loses its lustre 

As it lies in its velvet nest ; 

Till dull and dim is the good red gold, 
That showed such a royal light of old, 
As it flashed from a beauty’s breast. 


The blue eye loses its power 


As age comes creeping on ; 

The fair form droops from its stately grace, 
The roses fly from the care-worn face, 

The charm from the trembling tone. 


The colour fades from the canvas, 

The magic from ringing rhyme, 

Now, is there a joy in this world of ours, 
Riches, or glories, or hopes, or flowers, 
But dies at the touch of Time ? 
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Ay, Love in his pure serenity 

Can the pitiless spell defy, 

For tears cannot drown, nor absence dim, 
And death itself may not conquer him, 
For true love never can die. 





OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 
IMPRISONED FOR LIFE. 

At six o’clock on the morning of Thurs- 
day, the 21st of September, 1820, passers- 
by were surprised to see that the shutters of 
the shop of Christopher Biumler, a well-to- 
do corn-chandler, who kept a brandy shop 
near St. Laurence’s Church, in the Konigs- 
trasse, Niiremberg, were singularly enough 
still up. As Biumler was a thrifty bustling 
man, who usually flung open his doors as 
early as four to accommodate waggoners 
and carters arriving for the early markets, 
a crowd, half curious, half alarmed, soon 
collected round the house. Friends and 
neighbours rang, but no one answered. At 
last some of the younger and more impe- 
tuous obtained permission of the police, 
and, planting a ladder, ascended and forced 
open a first-floor window. Some evil 
agency had evidently been at work, for 
drawers, chests, and closets had been burst 
open, and evidently by a robber. Evil 
agency, indeed, for hurrying down-stairs 
and going into the shop they discovered 
in a corner close to the door the bloody 
corpse of Schiitz, Baumler’s only maid- 
servant, and in the parlour, near the stove, 
the corn-chandler himself, dead, with his 
skull crushed in. 

Between two bins of meal and salt the 
servant was lying on her back with her 
head shattered, and her feet, which had no 
shoes on, turned towards the door. Her 
face and clothes, the floor, the two bins, 
and the wall, were sprinkled with blood. 
Not far from the body a small comb was 
picked up, and a little further on there 
were some fragments of another. In the 
very furthest corner of the parlour, which 
wus furnished with table and benches for 
customers who came to drink, and between 
the stove and a small table, the shuddering 
neighbours found the body of poor Baumler 
stretched on his back, the head resting on 
a small overturned stool. A pipe, and 
several small coins, lay near the body, as 
if the murderer had dropped them when 
rifling the corn-chandler’s pocket, which 
was turned inside out, and stained red by 
the cruel hands that had evidently ran- 
sacked it for money and for keys. The 
floor, stove, and wall were covered with 
blood, the stool was saturated, and there 





were even red splashes on the vault of the 
ceiling nine or ten feet from the floor. It 
was evident to all that the murderer had 
attacked the corn-chandler as he sat over 
his beer at the stove, smoking his pipe, 
and killed him unawares. The drawer of 
a commode up-stairs was pulled out, the 
doors of two cupboards in an adjoining 
room were open, and clothes lay scattered 
on the floor. But the murderer must have 
been hurried, for several presses had not 
been touched, a gold repeater and several 
silver ornaments were left, and even in those 
drawers which had been opened some 
valuables still remained. The murderer 
had evidently not ventured far up-stairs, 
for the rooms on the second floor were in 
their usual state. Near the entrance door 
lay two newly-baked rolls. 

To enable our readers the better to 
realise the crime that had been perpetrated, 
it will be necessary for us to describe the 
Nuremberg corn-chandler’s shop more mi- 
nutely. The room, lined with shelves and 
chests, and about sixteen feet long, was lit 
by a large bow window, which also ad- 
mitted light to the little window of a 
small inner parlour. The shop door, as 
usual at that period in Niiremberg, was 
formed of two flaps that fastened back 
in the daytime, and were replaced by a 
movable glass door. <A bell over the en- 
trance was so placed as to ring whenever 
either the glass or the wooden door was 
pushed open. This mysterious murder 
resembled in many points the terrific 
murder in Ratcliffe-highway, and all Ni- 
remberg was paralysed to think of wretches 
capable of such deeds being still undis- 
covered in their midst. 

A baker, named Stiedhof, who lived 
near the scene of the murder, at once 
came forward to inform the police that 
Baumler’s maid had bought two _half- 
penny rolls at his shop the evening be- 
fore, at rather more than a quarter before 
ten. His wife remembered recognising 
the girl just as she was going away, and 
asked her if there were customers at her 
master’s. The girl replied sulkily, vexed 
at being sent out so late, “ Yes, there are 
a few fellows still there.” As the girl 
left, the baker’s wife looked out of the win- 
dow into the street, and remarked to her 
people how deadly silent it was. It was evi- 
dent from this that the murder of the girl 
must have taken place on her return to her 
master’s house with the rolls, and that 
Baumler must have been murdered during 
her absence. Baiumler did not usually close 
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his shop till eleven, but on the night of 
the murder, a chandler named Rossel, who 


lived opposite, looking out about a quarter | 


to ten, saw, to his surprise, that Baumler’s 
door was closed. 


door for the poor girl. The bell at the 
door was found stuffed with paper, no 
doubt to muffle the sound if any neigh- 
bours should be passing. The murderer, 
it was proved, had stayed, ransacking the 
house and changing his clothes, till half- 
past ten, as a shoemaker named Puhlez, who 
passed Biaiumler’s house at that hour, saw no 
light in the shop, but a light burning in the 
first floor. 


had heard a scream, cry, or groan issue 
from Biumler’s house. 
watchmen who were guarding some loaded 
waggons in the street close by. The 
wounds on the two bodies the surgeons 


pronounced to have been produced by | 


blows from a hatchet, and the ribs of the 
man and his servant appeared to have 
been broken by the murderer stamping on 
his victims. 

The persons of the town who had drank 
that might at Baumler’s were then ex- 
amined; they all agreed in remember- 
ing a silent, black-bearded, dark man, 


who had smoked and drank clove brandy | 
remained | 
there alone when they left about nine. | 


from six o'clock, and had 
They all recollected that the man was 
about thirty, and that he wore a dark- 
coloured coat and high beaver hat. 
had talked in an 


way, to one of them, but for the greater 


part of the time he kept silent, his hat | 


pressed over his eyes, his eyes fixed on 
the ground. He called himself a hop- 
merchant, and said he was waiting for a 
companion who had gone to the play. 
Suspicion soon led to the door of a 


certain Paul Forster, a man recently dis- | 


charged from the Schwabach bridewell, 
and who for several days before the 
murder had been observed suspiciously 
lurking round Baumler’s house. 
father was a miserably poor day-labourer, 
who lived with two daughters of bad cha- 
racter in the suburb of St. John. Forster 
himself resided with a woman named Mar- 
garet Preiss, at Diesbeck. On searching 
her house there were found two bags of 


money; the one containing two hundred | 


The murderer had | 
done this on the girl’s departure; he | 
must have killed the chandler, shifted the | 
glass door off its hinges, closed the street | 
entrance, and waited himself to open the | 


The most remarkable thing | 
was, that no one in the adjoining houses | 


Neither had two | 


He | 


agreeable, sensible | 


Forster’s | 


and nine florins and twenty-one kreutzers, 
| the other one hundred and _ fifty-two 
florins and seventeen kreutzers. As the 
gendarmes were conveying Forster through 
Firth, a waiter cf the inn came forward 
and identified the prisoner as a man who 
had come to the inn early on the morn- 
ing after the murder, dressed in a dark 
grey cloth great-coat. He went away for 
an hour, then returned in a dark blue 
coat with a brown one rolled up under his 
arm. The latter coat he had requested the 
waiter to take care of for him for a week. 
The waiter was to be sure and show it to no 
one. The brown great-coat when examined 
was found in some places stained, in others 
soaked with blood. 

The next step in Bavarian procedure 
was the terrible ‘‘ Augenschein,” or bring- 
ing together the murdered persons and the 
supposed criminal. Lady Duff Gordon has 
rendered this scene very ably from the Ger- 
man of the Remarkable Criminal Trials, 
written by that great psychological lawyer, 
Anselm Ritter von Feuerbach, the framer, 
in 1803, of the present criminal code of 
Bavaria, and who himself presided as judge 
at the trial of the wretch Forster. Forster 
stood between the two open coffins, with a 
| hand on each corpse, but he betrayed no 
| fear and no emotion. 

From the very beginning nothing could 
be extorted from Forster. He even pro- 
fessed himself ignorant of why he was 
arrested, although from the shouts of the 
mob he said he had feared he was sus- 
pected of murder. He had been at Niirem- 
berg seeking employment on the 18th, 
19th, and 20th of September, and on the 
day the murder was committed left by the 
Frauen Thor for the suburb of St. John, 
where his father lived. He had slept in a 
gardener’s hay-loft that night, and when 
the people got up at one o’clock in the 
morning to begin threshing, he had gone 
to Diesbeck, reaching there by about four 
| P.M. the next day, the 21st. As for the 
bags of money, he hada tale ready devised. 
They were part of a treasure hidden at 
|aspot between Furth and Farnbach, by 

Xavier Beck, a jeweller, convicted of 
bigamy, who had been confined with him 
in the Schwabach bridewell. 

Nevertheless, through the midst of these 
black lies truth was already darting keen 
rays. Two of the men drinking at Biiumler’s 
on the night of the murder identified Forster 
as the silent guest, although he had since 
shaved off his thick black beard, and had 
had his long hair cut close. Margaret Preiss 
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—Forster’s mistress—also gave evidence | 
enough to hang a dozen men in any less | 
dreamy and disputative country than Ger- | 
many. He had, she said, returned to Dies- 
beck about four p.m. on the 21st. Even a 
murderer prides himself no doubt on being 
minutely truthful as to certain immaterial | 
trifles—that consoles him. Instead of his | 
usual old brown coat he had on a new | 
blue one, he wore over his old trousers a 
new pair of large nankeen trousers, and | 
he had a pair of new boots. He brought | 
some money in a handkerchief which | 
he said was not his, and which he handed | 
her to keep, and he gave her daughter | 
(a girl of fourteen) a Nuremberg thaler | 
and a ducat. His feet were blistered, 
he seemed tired and moody, and out of 
spirits, and when she asked him the 
reason, he answered dryly, that nobody | 
could be always cheerful. The next day 
he ate nothing, and still remained silent and | 
thoughtful. The day after that, Saturday, 
he was arrested. When the men entered 
the room to apprehend him, he turned red 
as scarlet ; but when she said, ‘‘ You have 
been about some mischief,”’ he merely re- 
plied, ‘‘ Nay, I have done nothing.” 

A poor lead-pencil maker named Dorr, 
who lodged with old Forster and his 
disreputable daughters, deposed that at 
two a.M. on the Thursday, Paul Forster 
came under the cottage window at St. 
John, and called for his father, who was 
in the barn threshing. Forster’s sister, 
Walburga, instantly jumped out of bed 
and fetched her father; the three then 
talked together at the back of the house, 
in a low voice, for half an hour. Walburga 
afterwards said her brother had gone hop- 
picking, and had given her a pair of boots. 
He had also paid his father an old debt of 
two or three florins. Thaler, the gardener, 
swore that his hay-loft was locked all night, 
and that Forster had not slept there the 
night in question. 

Darker and darker grew every hour the 
clouds over Forster. A _ girl named 
Margaret Wolflin deposed she saw Wal- 
burga Forster bring an axe surreptitiously 
to Paul Forster, who was waiting for her 
in St. John’s churchyard. On seeing 
Margaret notice the axe, Walburga desired 
her brother to take the axe to Nuremberg 
and get it ground. Forster cast an angry 
glance at witness as he left. The follow- 
ing morning Walburga met Margaret and 
told her of Biumler’s murder. She was 
carrying her brother's wet boots in a basket. 
The same day Walburga told another wit- 








| detection of the murderer. 


ness that “if things went well, she would 
soon have a new petticoat as well as new 
boots.” On first searching Forster’s house, 
the police had noticed an axe wrapped in 
a wet rag lying behind the stove; they after- 
wards found this weapon behind a stack 
of wood. There was a stain of blood on 
the handle, and Margaret Wolflin, by a 
certain flaw, recognised this axe as the 
one she had seen Walburga hand to 
her brother in the churchyard. On her 
first examination Walburga confessed that 
her brother had borrowed the axe for a 
burglary he had planned, and which he 
afterwards told her had been unsuccessful. 
On a second examination, however, being 
closely pressed and admonished by the 
judge, she confessed that her brother had 
said to her on the night of the murder: 
“T have committed a crime. I have | 
done a great thing. I have murdereda | 
man! Fetch my father quickly, I am 
going hop-picking. You wash the axe 


| and the boots, and take care of them for | 


me, so that no one may think anything of || 
the matter.” 

On the boots she had observed large spots, 
which disappeared on washing, and which | 
she supposed must have been blood. She | 
added, in a subsequent examination, that | 
the silk tassels of both boots were quite 
glued together with blood. A grey great- 
coat which Forster had changed at a Jew | 
clothes woman’s at Furth was found to be 
Baumler’s, and the white lining was stained || 
with blood. 

At this crisis Forster, after ruminating | 
in the prison over the state of things, | 
suddenly changed his tactics. He became 
violently truthful, requested an audience | 
of Feuerbach, and made a confession || 
which he said must lead to the instant | 
The story of | 
the suspected man ran thus: 

On Monday, the 18th of September, he 
went from Diesbeck to Langenzenn, deter- 
mined, in consequence of his misfortunes, 
to leave his native country, and to enlist as 
a soldier in Bohemia. While sitting ina | 
melancholy mood by the roadside, near 
Langenzenn, two men, followed by a couple 
of dogs, came up to him, asked what was the | 
matter, and, hearing his distress, expressed || 
great interest in his fate. They told him | 
that they were hop-merchants, of the name | 
of Schlemmer, from Hersbruck; that they | 
were brothers, and had rich relations in | 
Bohemia, whither they were going with a 
cargo of hops, and offered to take him with 
them to Bohemia, where he would be sure 
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to find employment. They added that on 
the morrow of the next day (Wednesday, 
the day of the murder) they should be 
going with a hop cart into Nuremberg, 
where they had a cousin, a corn-chandler, 
of the name of Biaumler, who lived 
near the church of St. Laurence. On the 
following day, the 19th of September, he 
went to Niiremberg, walked up and down 
the street near the church of St. Lau- 
rence, inquired of a barber for Baumler, 
and asked who the woman in the house 
might be. He was told that it was the 
maid. He waited in vain till six in the 
evening for the Schlemmers; then re- 
turned to the suburb of St. John, and 
slept in the shed. On the following 
morning, the 20th of September, he again 
went into the town, and after wandering 
about till four in the afternoon, the thought 
struck him that he would go and take 
leave of his sisters before starting for 
Bohemia. On this occasion his sister, 
Walburga, gave him an axe, with the re- 
quest that he would take it to the grinder 
at Nuremberg, whence she would fetch it 
herself. At about five o’clock, as he was 
| going with the axe to the grinder, he met 
the Schlemmers, who asked him to carry a 
letter to the post for them as quickly as 
| possible, offering to take care of the axe in 
| the mean time. After putting the letter 
_ into the post he returned to the spot, but 
did not find the Schlemmers, and passed 
the time in walking up and down the street, 
| until about six o’clock, when he went into 
| Baumler’s house, and drank some red clove 
| brandy. At a quarter before ten, when all 
the other guests were gone, the Schlemmers 
arrived, and Baumler greeted them as 
cousins. Soon after they sent Forster to wait 
in the Caroline-Strasse for their cart, which 
was coming from Firth, drawn by two 
white horses. This he did; and soon after 
a quarter to ten, the two Schlemmers came 
to him, carrying a trunk between them, 
and one of them with a white parcel under 
his arm. At this moment the cart drove 
up with two men in it, to whom the Schlem- 
mers said that they had had great luck ; 
they had won the great prize. They then 
made him get into the cart withthem. At 
the gate of the town they told him that as 
they had had such luck they should not go 
into Bohemia, but that, in order to show 
him how kindly they felt towards him, they 
would give him something which might 
assist him in his own country. They then 
gave him the white parcel, which one of 
them had under his arm, and at the same 





time returned the axe to him. He then 
went back to the suburb of St. John, and 
on opening the parcel found in it a great- 
coat, a pair of boots, a pair of trousers, and 
three bags of money. 

Towards the close of the trial Forster must 
have seen, and indeed he acknowledged as 
much, that, in spite of his courage, obstinacy, 
and cunning, truth couldnot be overpowered 
by fables and evasions. His obstinate per- 
severance in denial must, therefore, be attri- 
buted, not merely to a hope of thus avoiding 
capital punishment, but also to pride. Im- 
pressed with a conviction of his own mental 
superiority, and ambitious of a character 
for dauntless courage and immovable 
strength of will, he was resolved not to 
allow the judge to gain the slightest ad- 
vantage over his feelings or his under- 
standing. If he must fall, at least he 
would fall like a hero. If he could not 
avoid the fate of a criminal, he would avoid 
the disgrace of a confession wrung from 
weakness or cowardice. Men might shudder 
at him, but his fearful crimes should excite 
wonder, not contempt. The murder of 
Baumler and his maid was a crime which 
any common villain might commit; but 
to stand unmoved by all the dangers which 
followed the deed ; to bid defiance to truth, 
and to the skill of the judge ; to behold the 
most terrible sights with a steady gaze, and 
without one feeling of pity ; to turn a deaf 
ear to the admonitions of conscience; to 
remain firm in the dreadful solitude of the 
cell, as well as in the presence of the court ; 
this it was which raised him, in his own 
estimation, far above the common herd of 
criminals. 

During the whole of this six hours’ ex- 
amination, this extraordinary man stood, 
without ever resting. He only once hesi- 
tated when he was cross-examined about 
the dress and appearance of the two 
fabulous hop-merchants of Hersbruck. The 
police, who seldom keeptheir minds entirely 
unbiassed, now began to hunt on an entirely 
wrong trail. They suspected that Forster 
had had accomplices, and searched high and 
low for the imaginary companions for whom 
Forster, in the brandy- shop, had said he was 
waiting. Two men had been seen under 
a tree on the bank of the river under the 
fortress at Niremberg, where Forster was 
chained, and, on their pelting the soldier, 
he had fired at them. Forster's sister de- 
posed to seeing some one waiting for him 
when he returned the axe. Moreover, it 
was reported by his friends that poor 
Baumler had had nearly two thousand 
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florins stored in his house, whereas only 


three hundred and sixty florins were found | 


in Forster’s possession. Bavaria was | 
dragged from north to south—even as far | 
as “Frankfort-on- the-Maine arrests were | 
made ; all friends of the murderer and his 
suspicious sister were examined, so were | 
many convicts who had been his special | 
intimates, but all this led to nothing. 

It is difficult to see what more evidence 
could be wanted than was already in| 
possession of the judges. Forster had 
been observed reconnoitring Biumler’s | 
house before the murder; he had been 
identified as the man who remained in | 
moody silence in the shop the very night | 


of the crime; Biumler’s clothes, smeared | 


with blood, had been found in his posses- 


sion; his own sister had declared that he had | 


confessed to her his committal of the act. 
The very axe (and the murderer had with- | 
out doubt used an axe) that he had used | 
had been found at his house; he had failed 
in proving any alibi; his boots had been | 
seen stained with blood. Yet the Ger- 
man lawyers plodded on, till thirteen long 
examinations had given time for one thou- 


sand three hundred questions being put | 


to the unwavering, inflexible, iron-hearted 
wretch. Obdurate as a Hindoo fakir, stub- 
born as an Indian chief, he stood for five or | 
six hours together, without flinching or | 
wavering. 
described by Feuerbach : 

“ All means of attack recoiled from his 
iron soul; 
the axe, nor confrontation with his sister 
and other witnesses could shake him. If 


a passing flush or paleness, or a downcast | 


eye, occasionally betrayed surprise and | 
embarrassment, it was but for a moment, 
and he quickly recovered his self-posses- | 
sion. 


the fearful torture within; but his voice 
and his answers remained unshaken. Upon 
being confronted with his sister, Walburga, 
he seemed confused, his colour fled, and 


his hands trembled; but he still preserved | 


so complete a command over himself as 
to look her full in the face whilst he de- 
nied the most manifest truths. During the 


wholespecial inquisition, the emotions he ex- | 


hibited were those of a wild beast suddenly 
caught in a net, vainly seeking an outlet 
by which to escape from the hunters who 
surround him. When the judge animad- 
verted upon his changing colour or em- 
barrassed air, he replied with perfect truth, 


‘It is quite possible for an innocent man | 


His deportment is graphically | 


neither the bloody clothes, nor | 


When the axe was produced, his | 
changing colour and rolling eye betrayed | 


'to seem more embarrassed than a guilty 
one; the latter knows exactly what he has 
done, the former feels that he cannot prove 
his innocence.’ He concealed his obsti- 
| macy under an assumption of calmness, 
| gentleness, and piety, as if humbly sub- 
| Initting to a fate he did not deserve. ‘I 
see plainly,” said he in his last examina- 
| tion, ‘that I cannot escape unless the 
| Schlemmers are taken. I have therefore 
nothing to-do but to pray to God that he 
| will enlighten my judges, and enable them 
to distinguish between guilt and innocence, 
| between the possible and the impossible. 
| In this case guilt and innocence touch, and 
I have no means of proving my innocence.’ 
The following cireumstance will give some 
| idea of his cunning, hypocrisy, and dis- 
simulation. During the trial, a certain 
| John Wagner, who had formerly been m 
| prison with him at Schwabach, was con- 
fronted with him to give evidence touching 
| expressions which Forster had dropped 
| concerning some scheme for future crimes. 
Wagner, on this occasion, accused him of 
| stealing a pair of silk braces. Forster 
denied the charge, and even when the 
braces were produced in court and identi- 
| fied by Wagner, he persisted in his denial. 
But in the solitude of his prison, he re- 
flected that he could turn this incident to 
| good account, in giving an air of truth to 
his falsehoods respecting the murder. Ac- 
| cordingly, after an interval of two days, he 
requested an audience, appeared before the 
judge, with downcast looks and trembling 
hands, like one bowed down by shame and 
remorse, and confessed in a circumstantial 
manner that ‘he had given way to the 
| temptations of Satan, and that he had 
| stolen Wagner’s silk braces.’ This confes- 
| sion was doubtless intended to convince the 
judge that one whose tender conscience 
could not bear even the burden of a stolen 
| pair of braces, would be still less able to 
| endure the remorse which must follow a 
| double murder.” 
At last, on the 2 
tence was passed. 


2nd of July, 1821, sen- 
Convicted of the murder 
|of Baumler and his maid-servant, Forster 
| was condemned to imprisonment for life 


in chains. His sister, Walburga, for aiding 
and abetting in the murder, received twelve 
months in the House of Correction, and 
Margaret Preiss was acquitted. 

In prison Forster was like a bronze statue. 
He said to some of his fellow-prisoners, “ If 
ever I get into trouble again I will persist in 
denial tili my tongue turns black, and rots 
in my mouth, and 3 my body is bent double.” 
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The rascal had known perfectly well that 
unless he made a voluntary confession 
(for torture had been abolished in Bavaria 
in 1806) the Bavarian law did not allow 
him to be put todeath. The being exposed 
in a pillory in chains, with a placard on his 
breast before Baumler’s shop, in the Konig- 
strasse, did not shake for a moment his 
nerves of steel. 

In 1817, during his imprisonment at 
Schwabach, this murderer had written a 
sentimental autobiography, which he en- 
titled, The Romance of my Life and Loves. 
It seems that, as a boy, he had hung 
about public-houses, running errands for 
the citizens who came there to play loto. 
He had then become a foot-boy to a Prus- 
sian baron, with whose children he used 
to play. Refusing to become a shoemaker, 
he had turned gardener, till in 1807 he 
was drawn in the conscription, and en- 
rolled in a regiment of the line. He made 
the campaign against Austria in 1809, 
was taken prisoner, and ransomed himself. 
Dismissed on furlough, he became a tavern 
keeper, and was punished for theft upon 
his guests. Twice deserting his regiment, 
the incorrigible man was sentenced to run 
the gauntlet three times backwards and 
forwards past one hundred and fifty men, 
and to return to military service for six 
additional years. On the very day of his 
punishment he again deserted, and again 
received the same sentence. In 1815 he 
was found guilty of desertion, fraud, and 
conspiracy, and drummed out of the regi- 
ment. He then turned day-labourer and 
thief alternately, and in 1816 was tried at 
Niremberg. for theft and house-breaking, 
and sentenced to three years and six 
months imprisonment in the House of 
Correction. In consequence of his good 
conduct in prison, however, Forster was 
released at the expiration of three-fourths 
of his time, exactly four weeks before the 
murder. The hypocritical and sentimental 
autobiography of Forster, in spite of some 
faults of spelling, displayed considerable 
cleverness, and was stuffed with texts of 
Scripture. 

“Several anecdotes,” says Feuerbach, 
“for instance, the account of his childish 
amour with a girl of eleven, of the name of 
Wilhelmina, and of his stealing out of the 
camp at Fiirth, to visit his mistress, Babette, 
at Nuremberg, are told with a clearness, 
simplicity, and truth that would do credit 
to many a practised pen. But by far the 
greater part, and especially the long dif- 
fuse preface, is written in the pompous 





inflated style of the worst romances. In 
many places he has introduced songs and 
poems, borrowed from the best German 
authors, which, according to his own 
aecount, he sang or recited, on various 
occasions, and which he pretends to have 
composed himself! His head seems to have 
been crammed with sentimental phrases 
and romantic images, which excite disgust 
and horror in the mouth of such a being. 
This tiger, who, with a hand reeking with 
the blood of an old man, could murder an 
innocent and beautiful girl, can talk ‘ of 
departed souls that hold constant com- 
munion with him;’ of the ‘soft murmur 
of the evening breezes,’ and of the melting 
harmony of the senses, which, after his 
death, would inform his beloved Margaretha, 
that he was near her.” Of his “name, 
which would die away in the shadow of 
the grave, like the echo of the songs of 
love;” of the “ glancing of the moonbeams 
upon the silver stream of the Pegnitz;” 
and of himself in his seventeenth year, as 
“a half-blown rose on a beautiful morning 
in spring.” Who could have recognised 
the murderer Forster in the following pas- 
sages? “ Ah! for one thing I praise God,” 
says he in his preface, apostroplising Mar- 
garetha; “for this, that our child, the first 

! 


fruit of our love, sleeps the sleep of peace ! 


When he was torn from me I accused 
Heaven, and could not understand the 
inscrutable ways of God, but murmured 
against him. But now I shed tears of joy 
that he is safe, and I pluck the flowers of 
the valley to weave fresh garlands for his 
grave. Oh! do you remember how I 
planted the forget-me-nots upon his little 
green grave? ‘Then my heart knew not 
God, aud my tears flowed in the violence 
of my sorrow. I thought myself the most 
miserable of men. I now understand things 
better.” Passages like these—and there 
are many such—merely prove the utter 
corruption of one who, cold and hardened 
as he was, could use the language of the 
most devout piety and ape the most tender 
sensibility. The high principle and love of 
virtue, of which he boasts, were as false as 
his sentiment. He could not have for- 
gotten, while writing, that he was then in 
prison for theft; and yet he has the shame- 
less effrontery to write these words in his 
preface: “Oh! Margaretha! tell our 
daughter what present help in trouble is 
the innocence of the heart; how it inspires 
us with heroic strength to support the 
heaviest affliction.”” And who would not at- 
tribute the following phrase to a philosopher 
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rather than toa housebreaker? “I know 
not which best deserves the name of hero- 
ism—that courage which enables a man to 
conceal his woes within his own breast, in 
order to spare pain and sorrow to others, 
or that which induces him to sacrifice him- 
self for the preservation of another.” 

In the fortress of Lichtenau Forster 
seemed never tired of talking of this 
Margaretha, the woman whom he had in- 
tended to marry. He had tattooed on his 
breast, in red letters, the words “ My heart 
is Margaretha’s.” To a fellow-prisoner 
he said, ‘I have but one wish, to see my 
dear mistress once more, and die.” In 
sullen silence he bore his long years of 
imprisonment, perhaps indulging some 
hope that he might eventually, by such 
inflexible will, tire out his judges, and 
procure his liberty. When a prisoner 
(before his solitary cell was prepared) ex- 
horted him to confess, he replied, ‘‘ Stead- 
fastness of purpose is the chief ornament 
of aman! One should not easily give up 
life; however wretched, life is a noble 
thing. Believe me, comrade, whenever I 
look at my chains and the ball attached to 
them, I feel proud to think that even on 
my death-bed my last breath shall be drawn 
with courage. In my earliest days, what- 
ever I undertook, that I did. As I said 
before, steadfastness and secrecy are what 
adorna man.” He treated his heavy chains 
as badges of honour, and polished them at 
his leisure hours till they shone like silver. 
During the early period of his imprison- 
ment at Lichtenau, where the most distin- 
guished villains enthusiastically admired 
and revered him, he condescended to 
amuse them with stories of enchanted 
princes and princesses, fortunate robbers, 
&c., to shorten their long, dreary, evening 
hours. But one night he suddenly de- 
clared, ‘‘ Gentlemen, from this time forth, 
I shall tell you no more stories. I see 
plainly that things look ill with me, and 
that among the bad I am supposed to be 
the worst of all.” One of his fellow- 
prisoners asked him whether any one had 
forbidden him to speak, or whether he had 
taken offence ? But he answered, “ Noone 
but my own soul forbids me, and that has 
never counselled me amiss.” Pride kept him 
true to his word; from that time forward 
he told no more stories, and answered only 
in monosyllables. Thus he stood alone, dis- 
tinguished from the common herd of male- 
factors. He maintained this sullen silence 
for years in his solitary cell, asking no- 
thing and uttering no complaint. He took 





what was offered to him, suffered any- 
thing to be taken from him, bore every- 
thing in sullen silence and with appa- 
rent calmness. He even managed to give 
an appearance of quiet submission to the 
obstinate resistance which he offered to 
the orders of his superiors. His pride 
was to prove the inflexibility of his will. 
Once when a task was imposed upon him 
he refused to do it. He was punished with 
lashes, but he never stirred a muscle, never 
uttered a groan, and returned to his cell 
still refusing to work. No punishment 
could bend him, till lighter work was 
substituted, and that he performed with 
regularity. He acted the part of innocence 
and piety to the last. He frequently read 
his hymn-book, listened to the Sunday 
sermons, and received the sacrament on 
the usual festivals. If asked about his 
crimes he either begged not to be ques- 
tioned, told his stock story of the two hop- 
merchants, or blamed the Niiremberg 
people for railing at him as a murderer, 
and driving him to tell his first and only 
falsehood, which had led his judge to dis- 
believe his subsequent true narrative. 
Hardened as he was, however, it appears 
that he did not altogether escape from the 
pangs of a guilty conscience ; he frequently 
sighed deeply; and once, when a lawyer 
well acquainted with his whole case visited 
him in prison, vividly represented to him 
the heinousness of his crime, spoke to him | 
of the heavy burden on his conscience, | 
far heavier to bear in silence than the 
weight of his chains, then proceeded to 
describe the bloody scene of the 20th of 
September, 1820, and to bring before him 
the victims bleeding under the axe, and 
trodden under his feet, the sullen counte- 
nance of the prisoner suddenly flushed 
scarlet, and a person present thought he saw 
tears in his eyes. Some months after this 
visit an organ was placed in the chapel of 
the prison, and the sacrament administered 
on the occasion. Forster, who had hitherto | 
always displayed the most callous indif- 
ference, was deeply affected. Approach- 
ing the altar, supporting his chains and 
bullet in both arms, he trembled in every 
limb, tears gushed from his é@yes, and his 
loud sobs filled the chapel. What he 
thought or felt, whether the notes of the 
organ pealed in his ear like the “ Dies 
ire, Dies illa,’’ could not be discovered. 
When he returned to his cell he was sullen 
and impenetrable as before. 

Forster is described as having a vulgar, 
heavy countenance. The lower part of his 
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long narrow face was of unusual length. His 
expression, singularly animal, revolting and 
hard, never changed, so that his head 
seemed like that of a marble statue but for 
two large dark prominent eyes which were 
filled with rage and despair, and usually 
fixed on the ground. That Forster, impeni- 
tent to the last, died in prison long since, 
there can be no doubt, but Feuerbach, in his 
remarkable work, does not mention his 
death. We leave the murderer, then, 
in the deepening gloom of the prison cell, 
and in that ominous darkness part from 
the doomed wretch for ever. 





THE WICKED WOODS OF TOBEREEVIL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HESTER’S HISTORY.” 
——— 


CHAPTER XXXV. SIMON DOES HIS OWN WORK. 


In the mean time, Simon had been anxi- 
ously expecting his nephew, who strangely 
absented himself, instead of hastening to 
complete that engagement which he had 
almost entered into with his employer. 
The old man’s head was now as busy with 
Scotch shepherds, as that of his ancient 
predecessor had been bewitched by the 
dream of multitudes of spreading trees. 
He wished to exterminate every peasant, 
and to cut down the idle woods. He 
wished to see herds of sleek animals grazing 
over his land, to have his money in large 
sums, and no risk about getting it. 

He did not know what his nephew could 
mean by staying away so long, having ex- 
pected the young man to return to him 
immediately, lest a terrible threat which 
had been uttered should be fulfilled with- 
out delay. Yet the weeks passed on, and 
Paul did not appear, while the old man 
chafed and fretted about his house, and 
roamed out into the woods, cursing his 
nephew and his own wretched fate, since 
he did not find one creature in the world 
whom he could trust. 

Tibbie observed him from her secret 
hiding-place, and knew the cause of his 
anger; watched her opportunity, and pre- 
sented herself before him. She had hung 
up her mandrake in a corner of the 
kitchen where it surveyed all her labours 
and her idlings. Confident in her posses- 
sion of good luck, she did not fear Simon, 
and her shrewdness suggested the best way 
of dealing with her aggrieved master, who 
scarcely listened to her penitent speeches 
and professions of attachment, but seized 
on her offers of service with the greatest 
eagerness. He was in bad need of a mes- 





senger, and Tibbie was ready to go any- 
where. Yes, she would go in search of 
Paul Finiston, though she knew very well 
that he had gone to Camlough. After 
a long day’s absence, she came back with 
her news; Paul had gone away for his 
own amusement, and no one in the country 
seemed to know when he would return. 

Simon’s rage at hearing this was ex- 
treme. Tibbie slunk away out of reach 
till his passion was exhausted, and then, 
when she found him feeble and prostrate, 
with neither voice nor breath left, she ven- 
tured again before him, and talked as she 
had a mind to talk. She told him that 
Paul Finiston never had intended to work 
for him; that he had wanted to be his heir, 
and that was all; laughing in his sleeve 
while he pretended to be his servant. Of 
course he was now the heir, and would 
amuse himself as he pleased till such time as 
his uncle's death should put him in posses- 
sion of great wealth. Fine people were court- 
ing him, because of those riches which he 
boasted must be his; and he reckoned on 
having enough to spend in his lifetime 
without troubling himself about laying up 
an increase. Having made these state- 
ments, Tibbie went back triumphantly to 
her kitchen, no longer to hide, but to 
reign as in former times. Simon was glad 
to have her at hand, for, his rage expended, 
he was feverish with new plans. He would 
be king in his own kingdom, and Tibbie 
should for the moment be his minister. 
Tibbie should go in search of the bailiff, 
so that notices of ejectment might be 
served without delay; and if the people 
refused to move, why then Simon, having 
cast off Paul, would prove that he could 
yet do business without help from his un- 
worthy kinsman. He would hire some 
stout assistants, who must at least do their 
duty by him for a day; but longer than 
one day he would trust no man again. 

Tibbie set off on her errand on a merry 
summer morning, and she went greatly out 
of her way to carry her news across the 
mountains. Con followed after her heels, 
but he was busy watching the squirrels in 
the trees, and the leverets on the heath. 
The world was gay for the fool, and he 
grew merrier and noisier as he got nearer 
to the clouds. He knew that he was 
going a visiting to his friends up in the 
hills. 

The first house they arrived at was happy 
Bid’s! The old woman was preparing tor 
a ramble through the country with her 
basket of wares. The basket sat on the 
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table full of little pictures in brass frames, 
pin- boxes, and pin-cushions, dressing- 
combs, and rosary-beads, tin brooches, and 
glass ear-rings, besides many other valuables 
fit to make eyes dance at her coming. By 
it lay her staff. The fire was raked on the 
hearth in preparation for a long absence of 
the householder from her home ; that home 
of which she was so proud, and which had 
made her old age so honourable. The 
place looked as clean as a new pin, and she 
had got a chair for a visitor, and a little 
stool for herself, a very tiny table, and a 
dresser with some crockery. Three gaudy 
pictures, with brazen frames, were hung 
round the walls, and gave the place quite 
a splendid look. The first was the Nativity, 
the second the Crucifixion, the third the 
Resurrection of the Lord; and these made 
a history, which were as Scriptures for 
Bid, to whom the alphabet was but a string 
of hieroglyphics. All these delights she 
had tasted and enjoyed; but Tibbie had 
come to tell her that the feast was at an 
end. 

Bid herself, queen of her castle, came 
forward to meet the visitors, brimming full 
of the good-humour of hospitality. She 
was dressed ready for travel in the usual 
long grey cloak and bright scarlet kerchief, 
she had also a new white cap, whose 
borders looked as fresh round her pleasant 
face as a spring hedge round a garden. By 
such signs of luxury one could see the 
change in her life. Well might she smile 
on visiting neighbours, even though Tibbie 
should come amongst them. She had not 
much to offer to any one, besides a seat on 
her chair and a sight of her pictures; but 
to Bid’s manner of thinking this was no 
mean entertainment. 

Tibbie was presented with the chair and 
Con with the stool, and Bid sat down on 
her floor which was well-nigh as clean as 
a satin couch. 

“There'll be a bit of a note comin’ to 
ye, by-an-bye,” said Tibbie, ‘‘but maybe ye 
won’t be able to read it.” 

“Deed an’ I can’t,” said Bid. “ Ye’ll 
tell me what'll be in it ?” 

“ That’s aisy done,” said Tibbie. “ Ye’ll 
be out o’ this, bag an’ baggage, before this 
day month.” 

Bid, who had been so happy, turned as 
white as her nice clean cap. 

“Anan?” she said faintly; but she 
knew the whole story well. 

“ Yer bad ways is found out,” continued 
Tibbie, speaking loud in the pride of her 
office. “ 1 wondher yer not ashamed to steal 














yer lan’lord’s land. Ye thought to sit here 
free because the old man was dotin’, but 
he’s not dotin’ a bit, an’ he’s doin’ his 
work himsel’ these days. He'll be up wid 
ye in a fortnit’s time, an’ I advise ye not 
to sit waitin’ for him.” 

Poor Bid listened with meekness ; she 
was indeed overthrown from her glory; 
her old hands fell lax in her lap; her very 
cap-border hung limp by her cheeks. 

“ Because, having lifted me up Thou hast 
cast me down.” So said Bid’s dim eyes, 
which had no thought of rebellion in their 
sadness. She only found, suddenly, that 
she could no longer be a queen. It was 
plain that the Lord had not loved her in 
her pride. 

“ It’s all right,ma’am,”’ she said, plucking 
up her spirits; “on’y there’s wan thing | 
would ax ye. Would a small trifle o’ rent 
be like to make a differ? The basket has 
done beautiful wid me, an’ by manes 0’ 
the pinch of hunger I could save upa little 


somethin’.”’ 

“Sorra bit o’ differ,” said Tibbie. 
“Simon wants the lan’. There’s gran’ 
rich cattle fellas comin’ to the hills; an’ 
it’s not the likes o’ you that’s goin’ to 
stan’ in the road o’ sheep an’ fat bullocks. 
I’m thinkin’ Simon’s tired o’ gettin’ his 
money in ha’pence an’ pence. But I’m 
too long talkin’ to ye; I must be off to the 
widow Kearney’s.” 

At the sound of her friend’s name the 
expression of Bid’s meek face was changed. 
A look of lively terror came into her 
eyes. 
“The Kearneys!” she cried. ‘‘ Oh, ye 
niver meant the Kearneys. Yer niver 
goin’ to them on the same arrant ye came 
to me?” 

“Maybe not,” said Tibbie, “but I 
know my own business.” 

Con had been hovering about the cabin, 
looking at Bid’s pictures, and hanging with 
rapture over the treasures in her basket. 
When Bid cried out “the Kearneys!” in 
a tone of anguish, he started and gazed at 
her, and his white face turned red. Then 
he looked at Tibbie, and his brows began 
to lower, and he went and took his stand 
by the side of Bid. 

** Nan !”’ said the fool. 

But Bid was too much afflicted to give 
any heed to him. Her eyes had now got 
fire in them, and her figure had lost its 
limpness. She got up and grasped her 
staff, and prepared to follow Tibbie. 

“ He threwn them out wanst,” she said, 
“ an’ will he threwn them out again ! What 
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ha’ they done to Simon but pay him his | 


heavy dues? The Lord, sure, will be even 
wid him wan day for the like o’ this !” 

“Curses does no good,” said Tibbie, 
virtuously. 

“T do not curse,” said Bid, “ but oh, 
Mary, my poor frien’, it’s the says’ll get 
you now!” 

Con was white again, and he listened 
with all his ears. He knew there was 
come some trouble upon his friends; knew 
that Bid was grieving for them, and that 
Tibbie had brought the grief. He handed 
her staff to Bid and pulled her to the door. 
“Nan!” he kept saying, “ Nan!” 
Bid wept loudly as they went along the 
heath. 

The Kearneys saw them coming, and 
many smiling faces appeared at the door; ; 
but the smiles soon faded away into looks | 
of sorrow and amazement. Who had seen 
Bid cry since she buried her last child ? 

Mrs. Kearney went out full of sympathy 
to meet her weeping friend. 

“Qh, Mary, my poor woman!” said Bid, | 
“it’s the throuble that’s come to yer | 
door !” 

Tibbie now played her part and an- 
nounced the miser’s will. 

“It’s none o’ my fault,” she added, | 
sulkily, as she met the frantic eyes of the | 
mother of many children. Mrs. Kearney | 
threw her apron over her face and retreated 
into the cabin; but Nan stepped up and | 
spoke to the bearer of evil tidings; her | 
blue eyes flashed and she tossed her yellow 
locks. 


| 
“ Don’t come here again,” she said, “or | 
| 
| 


ye'll have cause to rue theday. What do 
we care for Simon when the Lord has 
give us Paul ?” 
“Paul, inagh!”” sneered Tibbie. “ It’s 
much he cares for the likes o’ you! He’s 
dancing ’an singin’ at Camlough, an’ ye'll | 
all be out o’ the country afore he comes 
back.” | 

“We'll not be out o’ the country,” said 
Nan. “* We'll walk, if it was on our knees, 
till we find him an’ tell our story.” 

“Ye needn’t walk on yer knees, nor on 
yer head neither,” said Tibbie, “for he 
wouldn’t lift a hand for ye if he was here 
this very day. An’ what’s more, if he | 
would, he has no more power nor you have. | 
Simon has cast him off, an’ is doin’ the | 
work hissel’.” 

Nan bent her fair head, and a cry went | 
out from her lips. If Paul was taken from | 
them, then, indeed, their case was des- | 
perate. 








But | 


Bid and Mary were together weeping 
in the cabin, and the gossoons were on 
their knees comforting their mother. Con 
had been an eager listener to all that passed 
between Nan and Tibbie, his shifting gaze 
becoming every moment more pitiful when 
turned on the one, and more lowering when 
directed towards the other. Nan’s sharp 
ery seemed to madden his simple brain. 
He turned into the cabin and seized a 
creepie stool, heavy enough to break a 
human skull. Tibbie saw him flying out 
of the doorway, with face of fury, and the 
stool swung above his head. She cried out 
loudly, and fled a few paces, then had just 
time to stoop before the “creepie”’ whizzed 
over her shoulders. Death had been very 
near her; she retreated hastily, and disap- 
peared behind the rocks; while Nan laid 
hold of Con and dragged him into the 





| cabin. 


After this Bid and the Kearney family 
held counsel together as to what there was 
to be done in this sad strait. Paul was 
their only hope, and he was gone to Cam- 
lough. The only thing they could think 
of was that Bid should go without delay 
to Miss May at the old abbey. If there 
was any tale or tidings of him she would 


| have it, without a doubt. 


Bid took up her staff, and set out with 
a heavy heart. She arrived at the little 
gate, and walked up through the pretty 
| rose-garden, and round the back way to 
| the kitchen. 

“Yer welcome!” said Nanny, with her 
fingers on her lips; “but ye'll plase to 
make no noise, for our young misthress is 
sick.” 

This was bad news to Bid, but she came 
in as invited. She was far too discreet to 
speak to the servants about Paul, but 
asked to see Miss Martha; and Bridget 
went to tell the old lady, who was sitting 
in May’s room. The chamber was very 
silent, the blinds were all drawn down, and 


'the figure in the bed lay with its face 


turned to the wall. 

“Tt’s Bid the thraveller, ma’am,” whis- 
| pered Bridget; “an’ she wanted Misther 
Finiston. An’ a she couldn’t see him, 


| she’s axin now for Miss May.” 


“You needn’t have come in,” said Miss 
Martha; “Miss May is too ill——” 

“Let her come in, Aunty,” said May, 
sitting up in her bed. 

** My love, you know you are ill 

“T have plenty of time to be ill, Aunty ; 
I want to see old Bid.” 

Miss Martha was obliged to relent, and 
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Bid was brought into the bedroom. Miss 
Martha warned her not to stay too long, 
and went away to give some orders to 
Nanny. 

Bid coming in, leaning on her staff, saw 
two hollow eyes bent on her out of a 
white eager face. 

“You are good to come to visit me, 
Bid. Have you got any news for me ?” 

“Til news, honey—nothin’ but ill news. 
There’s cattle comin’ till the mountain, an’ 
the poor’ll have to go. For Simon’s taken 
to mind the lan’ hissel’. But it’s cruel o’ 
me to be tellin’ ye this, and yer cheeks 
the colour they are.” 

“Never mind my cheeks, Bid; tell me 
all about it.” 

Bid told her the whole: how thirty 
families, for the first instalment, were to 
be turned out of house and home; how 
the very huts they had buiit of the mud, 
and hollowed out of the sandy cliffs, were 
priced so high above their heads that they 
could not hope to pay for them, even if 
they were able to live like the flowers—on 
air, and the dews from heaven. How some 
that had paid heavily for many a long year 
were to go now at last, no matter what 
they might promise. This one was bound 
to go, and that one was going too. At the 
Kearneys, Bid broke down. There was no 
hope for the Kearneys, and the old woman 
could tell no more. 

“Your own little house, Bid. That will 
be safe enough P” 

“Oh, throth!” cried Bid, tossing her 
head, “it’s little matther about a body like 
me. I was thrampin’ long enough, an’ I 
can take to the thramp again. But I 
thought if Mr. Paul was to the fore, sich 
business couldn’t go on.” 

“T think he would try to prevent it, but 
you know he is not here. Mr. Paul is 
gone to Camlough and we do not see him 
now.” 

Bid looked at the strained fevered eyes, 
and at the little wasted hands, that were 
locked so tight together; and she knew 
how things were going here, and that there 
was no hope at all. 

“You see,” she said, evasively, “ it’s 
goin’ this ways wid Simon, that he’s comin’ 
near his death. The misers o’ Tobereevil 
does always get a bit harder an’ crueler 
afore their end. It’s the way the curse 
works in them, an’ the Lord on’y knows 
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why it should be. Who it is that'll come 
after him there’s no one now can tell, since 
he has cut off Misther Paul. 

“Cut him off, did you say, Bid ?” 

“That’s what I said, an’ sure it’s little 
ye need vex. On’y the poor need fret, that 
doesn’t know who'll come over them.” 

“Are you sure that itis true? Then I 
thank Heaven. Do you think, Bid, that 
when the property is gone to another, and 
he ceases to be the heir, do you think then 
that the curse will let him go?” 

“T’m thinkin’ that it will, honey; I’m 
thinkin’ that it will. An’ sure it’s betther to 
be a poor body wid the blessin’ o’ the Lord, 
nor be rich an’ have the divil playin’ 
thricks on ye all yer life.” 

“Listen to me, Bid. Can I puta great, 
great trust in you P” 

“God sees if ye do ye’ll not put it to the 
bad.” 

“T want you to go to Camlough.” 

“T’ll go, avourneen.” 

“T want you to go to Camlough, and to 
see Mr. Paul Finiston. You will notice 
what he is doing, how he looks, and how 
he speaks. You see, Bid, it is not natural, 
this that has happened to him; he is not 
the man to go away and forget his friends. 
I don’t understand the curse, nor how it 
works, but it seems to me that it puts his 
mind astray, so that his enemies have got 
power over him. He believed this himself, 
and I promised that I would save him. But 
now he is far away, and I am too weak to 
move. There is only one who can help 
me, and that is you.” 

“Tell me what to do,” said Bid, draw- 
ing her cloak about her, and grasping her 
staff. 

“‘ Nothing,” said May, “except to go to 
Camlough upon some errand of your own. 
Observe all you can, and come back to me 
with news.” 

Then Miss Martha returned to the room, 
and the old woman went away. 
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